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The Three Cathedrals 
Dedicated to St. Paul in 
London,* 


'y F the members of the 
Finance Committee for 
the completion of St. 
Paul’s had held a council 
to consider the best mode 
of popularising their great 
scheme, they could scarcely 
have determined upon an 
undertaking more likely 
to forward their object 
than that which the chair. 
man has justaccomplished, 
unassisted by their deli- 
berations. We allude to 
the publication of a new 
and interesting volume on 
the cathedral and its pre- 
decessors, by Mr. William 
Longman, entitled ‘ The 
Three Cathedrals dedicated 
to St. Paul, in London.” 
This work, by bringing 
into prominence Old St- 
Paul’s, or Paules, or Powlls’ 
as it was sometimes written in old times, 
gives the present structure on its site a much 
closer association with the worthy citizens of 
the days of yore than it possesses, in itself, for 
most minds, In looking upon Wren’s building, 
we are apt_to think, only, of those merchant 
princes who, so to speak, “came over” with 
Charles II. We are apt to forget that those who 
“came over” with William the Conqueror found 
a Saxon church on the same spot, dividing 
honours, indeed, with the Saxon edifice at. West- 
minster; and that in Plantagenet, Lancastrian, 
York, and Tudor times, the London citizens re- 
joiced in a fabric that was more lofty by 50 ft. 
than Salisbury Cathedral, and that, with its 
gradual enrichments, became more beautiful in 
some of its details, especially in its rose-window, 
set in the eastern end, than any other that could 
be named. But Mr. Longman reminds us 
minutely of these facts, and of many more: so 
minutely, in truth, that whoso lingers over his 
volume is not likely to look at St. Paul’s other- 
wise, again, than as closely linked with the 
memory of all the old worthies, whose footsteps 
wore away the stones of its predecessors. This is 
a gain to the interests of the fabric, in its pre- 
sent need of pecuniary aid; for while only the 
sympathy of classicists is evoked by its present 
aspect, that of Medizvalists, if the unwise divi- 
sion is to be kept up in terms, will be attracted 
towards it by the recital of its ancient reality, 
misfortunes, and associations. 

Five times has fire attacked the cathedral 
church of old London; and thrice that fire has 
descended from the heavens above. The first 
Saxon church was destroyed by fire “‘in the 
time of the Conqueror’s reign.” The Norman 
church that slowly began to rise up during the 
episcopate of Bishop Maurice, was still in course 
of erection when it was ravaged by fire. Not 
until two centuries had passed away was the 
edifice completed, and then, notwithstanding 
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* A History of the three Cathedrals dedicated to St. 
Paul in London, with reference chiefly to their structure 
and architecture, and the sources whence the necessary 
funds were derived. By William Longman, F.8,A, Lon- 
don; Longmans, Green, & Co. 1873, 


the wide range in the architecture this interval 


involved, the national progress of ideas demanded 
variousalterations, which weregradually effected. 
When thus perfected, the spire was struck by 
lightning in 1444. Leland records against this 
date, “ This year Paule’s steple was set on fier 
with lightening on Candilmas Even, but after 
quenchid by the Morow Messe Prest of Bow,” or 
priest from Bow who said the early morning 
mass. Stow, mentioning this same calamity, 
says the fire was put out by the labour of many 
well-disposed people, “the same, to appearance, 
quenched with vinegar ;” but when they had all 
returned to their houses, “praising God,” it 
burst out again, more fervently than before, 
destroying both timber and lead, till it was more 
effectually extinguished by the mayor and people. 
Eighteen years elapsed before all the damage 
was repaired. The fourth fire took place in 
1561. It occurred in a tremendous storm. The 
church of St. Martin, Ludgate-hill, was first 
struck, and then the lightning was seen to 
flash into an opening in the spire of the cathedral. 
For four hours the fire blazed, running along 
the roofs, devouring the timbers, melting the 
bells and lead, crumbling the stones, and filling 
the walls with a mass of smoking ruin. Queen 
Elizabeth gave a thousand marks out of her own 
purse towards the re-roofing of the edifice, as 
well as warrants for a thousand loads of timber 
from her woods, or elsewhere ; but no attempt 
was made to restore the spire. King James 
found the fabric in an indifferent condition, and 
placed it in the hands of Inigo Jones, as we 
know; and after a time came the fifth great 
fire, that resulted in its total destraction, and 
the erection of Wren’s building. 

Mr. Longman has picked out a new path for 
himself in his account of the fabric, while he 
has not neglected to avail himself of the efforts 
of previous historians. One of his first steps in 
@ new direction is to challenge the correctness 
of the old views of the building (including 
Hollar’s), and of the dimensions generally quoted. 
And another is to furnish a set of drawings 
representing the cathedral as it really existed 
before the Jast fire. The cost of the successive 
buildings, and the modes in which the necessary 
sums have been got together also furnish him 
with special aims. All this is not done without 
the assistance of several collaborateurs. Mr. 
Edmund B. Ferrey has drawn up a list of the 
discrepancies in Hollar’s plates to Dugdale’s 
“Old St. Paul’s.” He points out that one view 
of the choir shows the outer mouldings of the 
arches almost touching the triforiam floor, and 
another leaves a considerable distance between 
them ; that eleven bays are shown in views of the 
choir, and "twelve in the plan; that the figure of 
Thomas Kempe and the tomb of Roger Niger 
are placed in different positions on the ground 
plan to those in which they are shown in the 
views ; that whereas in the view of the north side 
of the choir, St. Faith’s Church has but four win- 
dows shown, the ground-plan gives seven on the 
same side; that the buttresses of St. Faith’s 
are made to project 9 ft.6 in. from the wall, 
while those of the cathedral above project 12 ft. ; 
that six steps are shown in the ground-plan as 
leading to the presbytery over St. Faith’s, while 
the interior view gives but five; and so on 
through half a dozen further disagreements. 
The warden and fellows of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, have permitted the publication of copies 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s original drawings; 
and Mr. Gardner, of St. John’s Wood, has ren- 
dered service by placing his remarkable collec- 
tion of prints and drawings of London at the 
author’s disposal. Out of this mass of informa- 
tion, and with the aid of all this scrutiny, Mr. 
Longman gives a minute description of “ Panles” 
—not the Saxon church, but the second edifice, 
the old St. Paul’s, in a word, that Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth has shown us so attractively in the 





world of fiction, and that most persons thought 
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Hollar and Dugdale had shown them faithfully 
in reality. It was surrounded by a wall furnished 
with six gate-houses opening out into Ludgate- 
street, Paternoster-row, Canon-alley, Cheapside, 
Watling-street, and Carter-lane. Within this 
boundary, north-west of the cathedral, stood the 
Bishop’s Palace ; and on the south side of the 
chief building was the chapter-house. The 
preaching cross was also within the churchyard, 
as well as a charnel-house, with a chapel over it. 
The east and west sides of the enclosure were 
claimed by the citizens as places of assembly 
for various purposes connected with their “folk- 
motes,” and the defence of thecity. The cathe- 
dral, which consisted of a nave, choir, and lady- 
chapel, all with north and south aisles, and tran- 
septs with aisles on the western and eastern 
sides, measured about 596 ft. in length, accord_ 
ing to Hollar, but 690 feet, according to Dug- 
dale and Stow, the latter of whom takes his 
statement from a survey made in the time of 
Edward II., to which he had access. Probably 
the caligraphy of the scribes of those old times, 
which we know to have been often full of the most 
puzzling flourishes, may have led to the acci- 
dental substitution of the figure 6 for 5; for, 
taking the lower estimate as the correct one, 
the building would still have been 66 ft. longer 
than Winchester Cathedral, which is the longest 
in the kingdom. It measured 104 ft.in breadth, 
including the aisles. The external height from 
the ground to ridge of outer roof to choir was 
142 feet, and to the top of the steeple 285 ft. 
The spire measured 208 ft., or 204 ft., if taken 

from the top of the parapet of the tower. Mr. 

Edmund Ferrey, who is the authority for these 

figures, brings forward a new statement. He 

thinks that the height of the choir must have 

been greater than that of the nave. His reason 

for this assumption is thus stated :— 





————_—_—— 


ap the diameters of the piers to the nave and 
choir as data where the ground-plan (the only plate 
showing the cathedral, which is drawn to scale) aided me, 
I endeavoured to build up the ‘ elevations,’ i.e., using the 
diameters of the piers (as also other approximate means) 
in the same way as classicists calculate their proportions 
- ‘modules.’ Assuming the tolerable correctness of 

ollar’s representations, the result of these researches 
was to prove that the choir was higher than the 
a, Se ee There is, also, this further proof of the 
additional height of the choir. In order to preserve the 
proportions indicated in Hollar’s internal views, it is 
necessary to raise the ridge of the vaulting considerably 
above that of the wall-ribs. If the vaulting had been 
treated in the more usual English manner, the choir must 
have been made even higher than shown.” 

The argument is not very conclusive, but we 
let it stand for what it is worth. 

Built close against the cathedral, on the south- 
-west side, was the parish church of St. Gregory. 
Under the choir was the Church of St. Faith, 
and adjoining this was Jesus Chapel. These 
two establishments were in the first instance 
above-ground, like St. Gregory’s, but were 
transferred to the crypt, to admit of the 
enlargement of the cathedral in 1256, which 
arrangement caused Fuller to describe St. Paul’s 
as “truly the mother church, having one babe 
in her body,—St. Faith’s, and another in her 
arms,—St. Gregory’s.”’ Besides these churches, 
there were several chapels in or near the cathe. 
dral. Two were in the building, on the north 
side ; one of which was known as Sherrington’s 
Chapel, because founded by him; and the other 
the chapel of the Holy Ghost. Another was in 
a cloister on the north side of the church, called 
Pardon Churchyard. From the fact that the 
erection of the fabric had proceeded slowly,— 
through two centuries, indeed,—the style of 
architecture, which was Norman to begin with, 
gradually changed to Early English, and thence 
to Decorated. Standing at the west end, and 
looking eastwards, the eye was captivated, on 
the right hand and on the left, by an arcade of 
twenty-five arches, whereof twelve were in the 
nave, supported on Norman pillars, and twelve 
were in the choir and lady-chapel, supported on 
clustered columns; and standing between the 
piers of the central tower, the eye could follow, 





northwards and southwards, on the right hand 
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and on the left, arcades of five arches. Over 
each arcade were a triforium and clearstory. 
Across the choir, at the west end, was a rich 
screen; and high in the gable of the east end 
was the beautiful rose-window we have men- 
tioned. Around were the tombs and monuments 
of many illustrious persons. 

One chapter of Mr. Longman’s work is devoted 
to curious customs and incidents connected with 
Old St. Paul’s. We are thus reminded of the 
horse that climbed up to the top of the steeple, 
among other matters; of rope-dancing on the 
battlements; of a Dutchman on the weather- 
cock; of a man whose ear was nailed to a post 
close to the bishop’s palace, and then cut off, 
because he had made “a fray in Powlles 
Chyrche”; of lawyers conferring with their 
clients at the various pillars; of lotteries; of 
assignations; gossipings; brawlings ; and pick- 
pocketings without number. Mr. Longman is 
probably wrong, however, when he thinks the 
floor was laid out in walks,—“ the south alley 
for one purpose, the north for another,”’—for, 
though, doubtless, desecrated in the manner 
described, they must have been laid out with 
very different intentions. Dean Stanley’s recent 
researches at Westminster have recovered a lost 
expression, “ middle tread,” for a central dis- 
tinguishing mark in an ambulatory, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the regularity of a procession ; 
but no evidence is brought forward as to the 
existence of anything of the sort here. The 
whole of the nave is spoken of as the “middle 
aisle,’ and called Paul’s-walk. It appears to 
have been used, after the Reformation, as an 
exchange for the transaction of business, and 
promenade for the dissemination of news. A 
dozen old writers concur in picturing it as the 
resort of half the idlers in the metropolis, in- 
cluding those mirrors of the times, Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson. In 1658, Francis Osborn, 
writing of the reign of King James, said,—“ It 
was the fashion of those times, and did so con- 
tinue to these, for the principal gentry, lords, 
commons, and men of all professions, not meerely 
mechanick, to meet in St. Paul’s Church by 
eleven, and walk in the middle ile till twelve, 
and after dinner from three to six, during which 
time some discoursed of businesse, others of 
newes.” Weever, in his “ Funeral Monuments,” 
could not refrain from complaining of the walk- 
ing in the middle aisle during service. Boys, 
nursemaids, and children made it a regular play- 
ground, especially on Sundays, when they kept 
the fun up till dark. Proclamations appear to 
have had no result in abating the nuisance. So 
unlike a Christian cathedral had the building 
hecome, that a proposal was set on foot to con. 
vert it into a synagogue. 

It is curious to note the effect of this disregard, 
combined with the change of taste in architec- 
tural matters, as time went on. One Master 
Farley importuned King James for eight years 
before he could induce him to take any measure 
for its preservation, and then another eight years 
elapsed before much was done. Charles I. issued 
a new commission, which was more popular. 
Sir Paul Pindar, a London merchant, who had 
been sent as ambassador to Constantinople in 
the preceding reign, contributed as much as 
10,0001. towards the repair of the fabric, and 
subscriptions flowed in from all parts of the 
country. In seven years, the sum of 89,4891. 
was collected, of which nearly 10,0001. were 
awarded to persons whose houses were too close 
to the cathedral, and were consequently de- 
molished, and about '68,0001. expended upon the 
nave, choir, and west end. But the national 
troubles soon caused the cessation of this 
liberality; and the small sum of 151. only was 
received for the restorations in 1643. When 
Charles 1I. ascended the throne, the edifice was 
found in absolute ruin, and fresh steps were 
taken in its behalf. Another subscription was 
started, and a book prepared to make record of 
the promises and payments, as in the previous 
reigns, which book is still preserved in the 
library of the cathedral. King Charles, we may 
read in it, promised 1,000/. a year, to be paid 
quarterly. Mr. Longman quotes a dozen of the 
most interesting signatures; but we must pass 
on to note Wren’s professional opinion of “the 
Gothick rudeness of the old design.” When he 
was appointed architect to the fabric, he did not 
at first propose to take it all down; but at 
very early stage of the proceedings he suggested 
that it would be well to cut off the inner corners 
of the cross, and “reduce this middle part into 
@ spacious dome or rotunda, with a cupola or 
hemispherical roof,” and place upon the cupola 
a lantern with a spiring top. Before anything 


was done, however, came the Great Fire, and 
when Pepys went out to see the extent of the 
calamity, he saw the “body of the quire fallen 
into St. Faith’s.” In his surveys of the doomed 
building, Wren speaks of some of its features 
as a heap of deformities, and of the fabric 
generally as ill-designed and ill-buiit. However, 
the old masons were speedily avenged ; for 
scarcely was his own cathedral finished, than it 
came under the fire of adverse critics. Strype, 
in his edition of Stow’s Survey, discharged one 
of the first shots. “Let anybody take a view 
of St. Paul’s from any of the neighbouring 
hills,” he says, “and he will instantly discern 
that the building is defective, and that the form 
of across is more favourable tosuperstition than 
to beauty ; he will easily see, at least, that the 
dome, in its present circumstance, is abundantly 
too big for the rest of the pile, and that the 
west end has no rational pretence to finer or 
more splendid decorations than the east.” 

We have said the mode of gathering together 
the large sums of money acquired for the exe- 
cution of the successive buildings takes a special 
place. The Saxon church was endowed by its 
founder with the Manor of Tillingham, in Essex, 
which still furnishes funds for the repair of the 
present edifice; but there is no record that 
there were any means taken to defray the cost 
of building, besides those furnished by the 
founder, Ethelbert, King of Kent. The funds 
for the second edifice were contributed by “ good 
people,” whose bounty was stimulated by letters 
of indulgence. Bishops wrote letters to the 
clergy under their charge, recommending the 
work to their congregations, and granting indul- 
gences to those who persuaded others to con- 
tribute, as well as to those who contributed 
themselves. A whole boxful of these letters 
is preserved in the library; but there is no 
account of the sums raised. The means for the 
third cathedral were to be raised by contribu- 
tions, a proportion of the commutations of 
penance, by a charge upon bishops of fifty 
pounds before their consecration, and a similar 
sum, instead of glove-emoney. The king’s pro- 
mised 1,000/. per annum appears to have 
dwindled down to two sums, viz., 5271. 1s. 3d., 
out of fines and forfeitures, and 1,6271. 9s. 8d. 
out of arrears of impropriations. 

Mr. Longman has a word or so for the future 
of St. Paul’s, or, as he expresses it, following 
the wording of the documents of Wren’s day, the 
“adornment” of the building. He advocates 
variety of colour, and gilding. The variety of 
colour should be produced in the dome, and in the 
cupolas of the side aisles with mosaic work. He 
adds, cautiously, “ whether the form of marble 
incrustation introduced by Baron de Triqueti, 
which seems admirably adapted to flat and even 
surfaces, under certain circumstances, would be 
suited to St. Paul’s Cathedral, is a question for 
the architect; but it can hardly be doubted that 
it deserves his consideration.” No extravagance 
in design representing peculiar ideas as to 
worship or doctrine will be approved. The 
pavement will form an important feature in the 
general treatment. The question of sculpture 
is not gone into, nothing but a slight general 
glance at the materials at command being given. 

The recovery of the Prince of Wales, and the 
national thanksgiving in consequence of it, gave 
birth to the feeling that it was desirable to make 
some permanent record of the public joy. Hence 
the renewal of the long dormant scheme to pro- 
ceed with the adornment of the national cathe- 
dral. The amount subscribed for this purpose 
up to March of the present year is quoted by 
Mr. Longman as about 56,0001. 

There are upwards of fifty illustrations in the 
book, some of which are taken from prints in 
the Gardner collection, and others from Wren’s 
drawings, as we have hinted. We reproduce 
two as specimens,* and we may look at Mr. 
Longman’s volume on another occasion from 
a different point of sight. 





Sanitary Matters in Bedfordshire. —At a 
recent meeting of the rural sanitary authority 
Bedford, fully reported in the local Times, a 
report from Dr. Prior, the officer of health and 
borough analyst, was read, disclosing a bad state 
of matters in several cottages infested by enteric 
or typhoid fever. They are situated beside a 
graveyard, and it is feared the well-water sup. 
plying them percolates partly at least from the 
graveyard. The reporter was requested to 
analyse the water and report again. 








. * Bee p. 508, 





ARCHITECTS AT DINNER. 


TE annual dinner of the Institute of British 
Architects took place on Saturday last at Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s. Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., presided, and amongst the gentlemen 
present were Lord Elcho, M.P. ; Col. Hogg, M.P, 
(Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works) ; 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A.; Sir J. Gilbert; 
Messrs. A. Waterhouse, C. Barry, T. H. Wyatt, 
B. Ferrey, Hawksley, C.E., G. Vulliamy, F, 
C. Penrose, E. Sharpe, H. Currey, D. Brandon, 
E. Christian, E. I’Anson, Horace Jones, C. L. 
Eastlake (secretary), J. Turner, R. J. Withers, 
F. P. Cockerell, Matthew Wyatt, &c. Mr. 
Ayrton, M.P. (First Commissioner of Works) 
was unable to fulfil his promise to attend. 

The chairman, after grace, said,—The first 
toast among loyal Englishmen is, and always 
was, and always will be, the same—our Sove. 
reign; and if this is constantly and enthu. 
siastically drunk in every company, how much 
more ought it to be so drunk by a society 
like ours, which, by the special permission of the 
Queen, calls itself the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,—by a society which is commissioned 
by the Queen annually to advise her as to the 
appropriation of an honour which she herself 
has awarded to those who are considered by this 
Institute most worthy of it in connexion with 
our own art. I therefore propose to you the 
health of our great and gracious patron, the 
Queen. 

The toast having been enthusiastically honoured, 
the chairman proposed the health of H.R.H. the 
Heir Apparent, of the Princess of Wales, whom 
everybody loves, and of all the Royal Family ; 
which toast was also heartily received. 

Mr. Horace Jones proposed “The Army, the 
Navy, and the Volunteers.” Whilst giving to 
their neighbours and friends full credit for their 
skill and valour, Englishmen held that Fame had 
written upon her roll no greater deeds of skill 
and valour than our army and navy had achieved. 
There was a third force which claimed a share 
in the toast, in connexion with which many of 
them could perhaps recollect having played a 
part in fruitless campaigns at Wimbledon or the 
Surrey hills. Nor was it to that alone that they 
owed the “fellow-feeling” that “made them 
wondrous kind.” There was amongst the volun. 
teers a system of almost fervent competition, 
and he honestly and earnestly desired that 
the system of competition amongst architects 
might produce no more heart-burnings than it 
had produced amongst volunteers. He referred 
as an illustration to the competition between the 
three kingdoms for a well-known shield, which 
he trusted might this year again return to the 
metropolis ; and in conclusion coupled with the 
toast the name of the donor of that shield—Lord 
Elcho. 

Lord Elcho, M.P., in responding to the toast, 
said he was not aware until a few minutes pre- 
viously that he should have to return thanks for 
the defensive forces, and he was told, strange to 
say, that he of all men later in the evening 
would have to fill Mr. Ay:ton’s place, and return 
thanks for the House of Commons. He con- 
cluded his name was coupled with the army not 
because he was a member of that profession, but 
in consequence of the fact that he had been that 
day at the review at Woolwich; and from his 
personal observation he could say that at least 
one branch of the army—-viz., the Arwillery,— 
was in a state of extreme good health and 
thorough efficiency. Nothing could have been 
more perfect than that review; and he hoped 
the Eastern Potentate who witnessed it would 
return to his own country greatly impressed with 
the power of the army, and especially of the 
Artillery, of England. At the close of the 
review, the Shah had the choice of thirty-six 
guns, which were manouvred by the Royal 
Horse Artillery, offered him, and he chose one 
of them, which would return with him to 
Teheran. Many persons thought that a great 
deal remained to be done to make the army 
perfect, but as regarded the: Artillery, the 
country might congratulate itself, not only on 
its efficiency, but also on the increase which had 
taken place during the last twenty years. With- 
out wishing to do any injustice to the efforts 
which had been made by the Secretary of State 
for War, he must say that he considered every- 
thing to be extremely unsatisfactory, and more 
especially with regard to the branch of the 
service of which he had been for fourteen years 
amember. There were at the present moment 
2,000 volunteer commissions vacant, and there 
were 11,000 fewer volunteers than there were 
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last year. He was not sorry for this, because 
he believed the first thing that would teach this 
nation that there was something rotten in our 
military organisation, was a falling off to a very 
great extent in the volunteer force. Architects 
who had to design a beautiful building knew 
that it must not only be beautiful, but suitable 
for the purpose for which it was designed ; 
above all things, it must rest upon a solid foun- 
dation, the stones must be kept together by 
mortar or cement, and the building must have 
ties in various parts of it to keep it together. 
Well, our system of military organisation must 
be beautiful, but he knew that in the opinion of 
military men, this new structure which was being 

ised, had no foundation, no cement, no mortar, 
and no ties. There was one thing only that 
could give foundation to the building, but the 
architects were afraid to ask the House of 
Commons for it, yiz., some form or other of com- 
pulsory service. Having “a streak of silver 
sea”’ between us and our neighbours, we could 
not require compulsory service for the army, 
especially as the men were sent out to India, 
Jamaica, or the Cape. But something of the 
kind was required for the reserve forces to check 
the competition between the militia and the line, 
and to make the volunteer force what it is not 
now,—a force upon which the country could 
depend at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. C. Barry proposed the toast of “ Art and 
Science,” coupled with the names of Sir F. 
Grant and Mr. Hawksley. Few words were 
needful to ensure to the toast a most cordial 
reception, but the toast itself, and the names 
associated with it, demanded some few words 
from him, which it would be almost dis- 
respectful for him not to utter. Taking Art first, 
as the greatest, which it would naturally 
be in that room, he could not help alluding to 
the position which Sir Francis Grant so worthily 
he'd for many years, as the representative of 
art, in this country, and by virtue of his office of 
president of the Royal Academy, as the represen- 
tative of art everywhere. Having the plea- 
sure of knowing Sir F. Grant personally, 
he knew that although he was a painter he 
had also sympathies with architecture, which 
would especially recommend him as the respon. 
dent to the toast. Sir Francis Grant had a 
very parallel character to that of the late pre- 
sident of that Institute, Mr. T. H. Wyatt. That 
parallel consisted in the kindness and urbanity, 
as well as talent, which enabled men holding 
high positions to get over all the difficul- 
ties of those positions, which prevented them 
from losing any friends, but, on the contrary, 
enabled them to gain friends, and thereby to 
enjoy the very highest pleasure they could 
possibly have in the exercise of their art—the 
attempt to make that art more perfect, more 
honourable, more honoured, and at the same 
time more genial. The other branch of the 
toast was worthily connected with the name of 
Mr. Hawksley, who not only was a man of 
eminent science and an engineer, but who 
had dedicated himself more particularly to a 
branch of his profession, which was of the 
greatest possible utility, viz., that of supplying 
the people with pure water, and securing for 
them good drainage; and therefore they owed 
him a peculiar and personal debt of gratitude 
for his labours. He (Mr. Barry) had the honour 
of entertaining Mr. Hawksley a few nights ago, 
and that gentleman was called upon to return 
thanks for the toast of science and art; but 
when he came to the question of art he became 
more diffident, and expressed a sentiment upon 
which many gentlemen in that room would feel 
strongly, viz., that both science and art ought 
to be more intimately connected with their 
daily life and professional studies than they 
seemed to have been. When he looked upon 
the grand opportunities which the engineers in 
this and other countries had, and must have, 
and always would have, both as to the magni- 
tude of works they had to deal with, and the 
comparatively unlimited means to which they, 
simple architects, were almost strangers, he 
could not but regret that the study of art as 
such was not more recognised in the early 
education of mer who had to fill posts such as 
that of Mr. Hawksley, and did not form greater 
part of the continuous study of their lives 
alongside those peculiar and technical studies 
with which they were at present identified. 

Sir Francis Grant, in acknowledging the toast, 
said :—I assure you I feel very highly flattered 
by the compliment paid me in connecting my 
name with art, and that compliment is especially 
valuable as coming from a body of architects, 
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for I feel that we are brethren and fellow- 
labourers in art. Mr. Barry has very justly said 
that although I am a painter I can appreciate 
architecture. I honestly confess that I think 
there is no department of art more important 
than,—perhaps none so important as,—archi- 
ture. The painter may paint upon a piece of 
canvas @ fine picture to adorn a gallery; the 
portrait-painter may hand down to posterity the 
likenesses of the illustrious men of his day, and 
the landscape-painter, if he has something of the 
genius of the famous Constable, can represent 
the beauty of the green fields of dearold England, 
which must be so refreshing for the eye of the 
wearied man of business to look upon as it hangs 
on his walls. The sculptor, if he be a clever 
man, may give life to inanimate marble, and 
may create a beautiful figure to adorn some 
corridor or gallery which has already been 
rendered chaste and beautiful by the genius of 
the architect. But when we contemplate great 
works of architecture, for instance, West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral, or 
any of the other great works which are well 
known to exist in this country, we cannot but 
feel that the best exertions of the painter and 
sculptor are dwarfed into insignificance in the 
presence of those mighty and magnificent 
monuments. I am glad to be allowed to 
compliment the architects of this country upon 
the vast improvement which is now taking place 
in the architecture of the metropolis. A few 
years ago it was a reproach that London was 
only a huge assemblage of brick houses and 
warehouses. Now, wherever we go, whether to 
the City or to the West End, we see noble 
structures which do honour to the country, and 
I firmly believe that in twenty or thirty years, 
through the exertions of the architects of this 
country, London will be a city of which the 
country may well be proud. 

Mr. Hawksley returned thanks on behalf of 
science, and, after some humorous remarks, 
stated that he had never been able to see any 
reason why engineering should be divorced from 
architecture. He believed that by-and-by the 
occupation of the engineer would again be 
united to that of the architect. He looked 
upon his profession and the gentlemen engaged 
in it as the ephemerisms of the hour. They 
were called into existence simply because science 
had discovered something of which the archi- 
tects of the former ages had no knowledge, and 
in which up to the present hour they had taken 
probably very little interest. New modes of 
construction had been discovered by engineers 
because metallurgists had been able to present 
them with materials which architects had been 
not only not accustomed to use, but even almost 
up to the present period disinclined to use. Had 
architects been disposed to work otherwise than 
in bricks and stone, or with cement and mortar, 
he believed that engineers would never have 
sprung up as a separate and distinct body of 
scientific men, and architects would have been 
the great bridge-builders of the day. He was 
sure that if architects would only pay attention 
to what chemistry had done for the metallurgic 
arts, and would apply themselves along with 
their other beautiful studies, to the uses to which 
the new materials and the new modes of work- 
manship could be applied, there would then be 
no longer any distinction between the occupa- 
tions of the engineer and the architect. He 
honoured art in its every branch, and, although 
he was no artist himself, yet in the execution of 
any works which he might be called upon to 
perform his first thought was how to do those 
works so that they might not be a disgrace to 
artistic taste. It had been well said that it was 
the business of the architect to beautify the 
town, and that it had become the business of the 
engineer not to beautify but to “uglify” the 
country. He hoped engineers had far removed 
themselves from that disgraceful position ; but 
as they removed further from it the closer they 
would get to the architects, and he hoped the 
time was not far distant,—and he was convinced 
it would ultimately come,—when the engineers 
and the architects would no longer be distinct 
races of professional men. 

Mr. Vulliamy next proposed ‘‘ The Two Houses 
of Parliament,” coupled with the name of 

Lord Elcho, who, in returning thanks, 
observed that he believed he was taking 
the place of one of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
the right hon. gentleman who was at the 
head of the art of this country, viz., Mr. Ayrton, 
and perhaps he ought therefore to speak 
a little as Mr. Ayrton would do. Now, some 





that the gentleman who held the office of First 
Commissioner of Works should have some know- 
ledge of art, and that the appointment to that 
office should not be made a matter of mere party 
or political convenience. He absolutely disputed 
such a doctrine, and if they would look to the 
result of what had occurred of late years, they 
must be satisfied that he was right in holding 
that position. Some people held that it would 
be desirable to have competition, that architects 
should be invited to send in designs for public 
buildings, and that the public should have an 
opportunity of judging of such designs when 
they were settled and arranged. He absolutely 
disputed such a proposition as that. Inthe case 
of the Natural History Museum, after the design 
had been adopted, subsequent to a careful exam- 
ination by Mr. Fergusson and other distinguished 
architects, the architect died, and it was put 
into the hands of another gentleman. The public 
had seen the original design, bat they had no 
opportunity of seeing the substituted one ; for 
it was only exhibited in the House of Commons 
at the close of the session. The public com- 
plained : he thought the public was unjust. But 
prices had altered, and the design had to be 
amended, and now a building was going to be 
erected, the design of which none of the public 
had seen.* He knew that there were complaints, 
but he did not think it was desirable that the pub- 
lic, who had no right to form an opinion upon such 
matters, should have an opportunity of judging 
of this building. (‘‘ Question.””) Uponthe New 
Post-office large sums were being expended, yet 
neither the public nor the House of Commons 
had seen the design. That was the way in 
which these questions had to be dealt with by 
the present First Commissioner of Works. A 
memorial had been prepared by the Inatitate of 
British Architects—in every word of which he 
cordially agreed,—and presented to the First 
Lord of the Treasury. It was to the effect that 
it was desirable upon these questions of great 
public works, whether by corporate bodies who 
had to go to Parliament for Parliamentary 
powers, or works requiring grants of public 
money, that the selection of the person who had to 
choose the designs, should not be left to political 
or party convenience or interest, but that there 
should be a permanent body in this country which 
should be the adviser of the person who was at 
the head of public works, on all matters relating 
toart. That he believed to be a sound and in- 
disputable position. The Royal Institute of Ar- 
chitects was so sensible of the abominations that 
were perpetrated in the metropolis in the way 
of architecture—whether by railway bridges, or 
by ghastly stations, such as Charing-cross or 
Cannon-street—that they thought it absolutely 
necessary that something like the foreign system 
should be introduced into this country, that 
there should be exercised over great public 
works some system of Parliamentary control such 
as was recommended by the House of Commons 
Select Committee in 1869, and that there should 
be models and designs exhibited for the public 
to form their opinion upon before they were 
executed in brick orstone. (“No!”) If there 
were such a body, composed of the president of 
that Institute, the President of the Society of 
Engineers, the President of the Royal Academy, 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and a representative of the City, he 
would ask his dissenting friend whether he was 
prepared to say that such a body would not be 
likely to bring about a better state of things than 
the haphazard happy-go-lucky, ramshackle state 
of things which existed at present. If Nor- 
thumberland House was to be pulled down, it 
was ina great measure owing to the evidence 
given by this Institute of Architects, for he was 
able to say, as a prelude to better things, and in 
hope that the memorial to which he had referred 
would be adopted, that what weighed most with 
the committee was the evidence given before 
them by such men as the late President of the 
Institute and Mr. C. Barry. He considered that 
good had been done by the agitation, and he 
hoped that not only Committees of the House of 
Commons, but Her Majesty’s ministers, might 
be induced in future, upon questions affecting 
the architecture and the beauty of the metro- 
polis, to consult intelligent, enlightened, and able 
men, such as those whom he saw around him. 
As regarded the House of Commons generally, he 
thanked them for having drunk its health. 
Although that body was diflident in its opinion 
upon art, and eccentric in its action, if it were 
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asked to vote upon the question, he believed it 
would decide in favour of the establishment of 
some such course as was suggested by the me- 
morial of the Institute. 

The Chairman next proposed “The Visitors,” 
and said he had hoped that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, who had been perhaps some- 
what harshly treated in the last speech, would 
have been present. He should then have divided 
the visitors into two classes,—Mr. Ayrton, as the 
representative of the Executive ; Lord Elcho, as 
representative of the House of Commons; and 
Col. Hogg, as representative of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, would have symbolised the 
authorities of this country. Mr. Ayrton being 
however absent, he (the chairman) did not 
venture to say anything upon that subject, 
except this, that in all ages of the world the 
remains of the architecture of every great 
period and of every great country had become 
representative of the Governments, the autho- 
rities, and the potentates of that country and that 
time; and he would venture to express a hope 
that the existing authorities would take care 
that this reign of Queen Victoria, and the present 
period especially, should be handed down to 
future ages, to glory and honour, by the imperish- 
able and noble works of architecture which it 
should produce. The second class of visitors to 
whom he would refer were those who represented 
very eminent and important bodies,—the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, as representing art ; 
Sir John Gilbert, as another representative of art, 
he being the president of the Society of Painters 
in Water-colours; and Mr. Hawksley, as the repre- 
sentative of the constructive portion of art. He 
earnestly hoped that those in authority as guides 
and directors in art, and those who were agents 
in carrying it out, would make it their great 
object and study that the architecture, the art, 
and the constructive power of this country 
should hand down our age to future generations 
to honour, as represented by the works which he 
trusted this generation would be the means of 
creating. With the toast he coupled the name 
of Col. Hogg, M.P. 

Colonel Hogg, in responding to the toast, 
expressed the pleasure which he, in common 
with the other visitors, experienced in being 
present on that occasion. He had been done 
the high honour of being asked to propose the 
next toast, ‘‘ Prosperity to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects,” coupled with the name of 
the distinguished president, Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
a man who had pre-eminently made the name 
of the British architect famous throughout the 
world, and who had devoted his genius and 
talents to the great and noble work of restoring 
to their pristine state of beauty those great and 
ancient fabrics, the magnificent abbeys and the 
grand old cathedra's, which were erected by the 
piety of our ancestors to the honour and glory 
of God. Great and noble were such works for 
any architect to be employed upon; but to come 
down to humbler subjects, what would the 
inhabitants of a civilised country be without 
architects? They might have to wander over 
the country like Bedouins, or have nothing but 
wigwamse to live in. There was a peculiar con- 
necting link between the Board over whom he pre- 
sided and architects, especially in London; for that 
Board had to effect improvements which they 
thought might conduce to the benefit of the 
citizens at large, of course with due regard to 
economy and to the preservation of ancient 
monuments, which no man revered more than 
himself. Animated as he was by constitutional 
feelings, he would never be the man to lay 
sacrilegious hands upon any old monument if he 
did not think the public convenience imperatively 
demanded it. With regard to the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which had 
been referred to, he trusted the architects 
would not lay the flattering unction to their 
souls that their evidence alone carried the Bill ; 
for it was the combined and valuable testimony 
which was given from all quarters that made a 
hostile committee give a verdict in favour of the 
Bill. A clause had been inserted which required 
that the elevations in the new street should be 
submitted to the Council of that Institute; and 
he felt bound to say that he considered that clause 
utterly unnecessary, that it was put in with very 
little consideration, and without any evidence 
whatever. The Metropolitan Board wonld, 
however, carry out that provision loyally, and 
the two bodies, he believed, would so fulfil the 
diuties imposed upon them as to make them 
weditable to London. One of his reasons for 
Wertaining a decided objection to this elanse 
wibat the architect to the Board was a member 


of the Institute, and was a man renowned in his 
profession. In proposing this toast he could not 
forbear paying due tribute to thedead. Amongst 
their ranks they had had one who was a valuable 
colleague of his own at the Metropolitan Board, 
and he was sure he was not doing wrong in 
saying how deeply they all deplored the loss of 
Sir William Tite. He was glad to congratulate 





the Institate on its increasing numbers, and he 
hoped that they might continue to increase. 

The Chairman (who was loudly cheered) said : 
I rise most sincerely to thank you, Colonel Hogg, 
for the kind way in which you have coupled my 
health with this toast. I would say very little 
on this score, for the more any one knows of 
this Institute the more convinced he will be 
that it has a single object in view,—to raise the 
arts. I think I need hardly say any more, as it 
might appear like boasting of ourselves, nearly 
all present being members of the Institute. I 
thank Colonel Hogg very much for having 
spoken in such laudatory terms of the president 
of the sister Institute to that which has sig- 
nalised itself by some extraordinary works. I 
may menticn the double work of purifying our 
great river and making it a great ornament to 
this metropolis. Had I been president of this 
Institute at the time when the question of 
Northumberland House was brought forward, I 
should not have agreed with Colonel Hogg. I 
regret very much the decision that has been 
arrived at, for we have few enough public 
buildings in this country to bear the loss of one, 
though it may not be in itself a building of very 
extraordinary merit. I think the great object 
we should have in view is to preserve anything 
like a public building in this metropolis, and I 
would destroy none unless compelled by great 
necessity. Beyond that I would add nothing, 
but having said very little about the visitors it is 
but justice that I should add two or three words. 
One thing that I would say is this, that whatever 
faults our Government may have fallen into in 
respect of public buildings, they are not all to 
be saddled upon our present First Commissioner 
of Works. He had nothing to do with the 
building of the Post Office; it was all arranged, 
I believe, entirely by his predecessors; and I 
think a great many other things have come from 
the Treasury and other sources, through him as 
their representative, which have not been his 
own acts. So far as I am concerned myself, I 
must say that I owe him a debt of gratitude for 
his urbanity, courtesy, and kindness. 

Mr. Cockerell proposed the health of the 
kindred provincial societies, which were effec- 
tually aiding the Institute in raising the status 
of the profession. He wished also to recom- 
mend the Architects’ Benevolent Society to the 
attention of the members of the Institute. 

Mr. I’Anson briefly replied on behalf of the 
provincial societies, and warmly pleaded the 
claims of the Benevolent Society, detailing one 
or two pitiable cases in which assistance had 
been app ied for and granted. 

Mr. Ewan Christian also appealed on behalf 
of the Benevolent Society, urging that its sphere 
of usefulness was considerably restricted by 
want of funds. 

The Chairman said he thought all present 
could not do better than respond to the sugges- 
tions of Mr. I’Anson and Mr. E. Christian. He 
would suggest that each member of the Insti- 
tute should increase his subscription to the 
Benevolent Society in proportion to his ability 
to do so. 

The proceedings then terminated. 








FROM THE VIENNA INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Arter spending twelve days in carefully study- 
ing the various works shown in this great Exhibi- 
tion (and great and consequently tiring to one 
who has to study its contents it is), I commence 
to fulfil the duty for which you have sent me 
here; namely, that of calling the attention of 
your readers to whatevér I regard as of interest 
or importance to my fellow architects. 

The day was when the architect designed not 
only the plans for a building, but also the pat- 
terns of the various household utensi's—of fur- 
niture and brass work, of vessels of olay and of 
iron, and of hangings and rugs,—and while that 
day has long since passed, it is yet again recur- 
ring, and houses in which the taste of the archi- 
tect is displayed in the furniture and fittings are 
not now unknown amongst us, and their number 
ig every year increasing. It is then highly 





desirable that we architects make ourselves 





familiar with whatever is new and artistic in 
the way of furniture, hangings, floor-coverings, 
and whatever constitutes the furniture of an 
artistic house. 

In this, my first report, I shall call attention 
to a series of little things that appear suggestive 
of improvements rather than attempt a review 
of what is offered in competition for honours in 
any one class ; and my own feeling leads me to 
shun the ordinary method of review in most 
cases, and that for many reasons, but notably 
for these :—First, a review should be instructive 
to those who have not specially studied the 
class of objects considered. Secondly, the re- 
viewer should give a reason for the faith that is 
in him ; and, Thirdly, reviews are becoming such 
absurd nonsense that to all thinking persons 
they are often worse than displays of folly. 
But reviewers are only human. A man in a 
strange land, without friends, gladly forms an 
acquaintance with a fellow-coontryman; a friend- 
ship springs up; it becomes strong after dinner; 
and as the reviewer (although generally a man 
of great literary ability, and with the marvellous 
quality of being able to write an interesting 
article alike on anything or nothing) is often 
strangely ignorant of the subject of which he 
has to treat, the undue and unwarrantable 
influence to which he has been subjected leads 
to praise (in some cases lavish and oft repeated) 
being heaped upon displays of manufactured 
goods which are meretricious rather than meri- 
torious in character, while those which are new 
and of great excellence are passed unnoticed. 

I am obliged to make these remarks, for my 
observations will at times appear so to 
those made in some instances by the daily press 
that they could scarcely be as 9 
were I not to say what I havesaid. Without for 
a moment insinuating that undue pressure, or 
anything but just motives, brought about such 
remarks as,—‘‘ Mr. ———- has a carpet or two 
that would be obliged to anybody who will 
inform them where they can meet with their 
match.” Speaking of quite an ordinary and 
common-place Brussels carpet, such as can be 
equalled, if not surpassed, in almost every shop 
in London, a reviewer says,— The carpet in 
this room is a contribution from the atelier 
of , of ——, and is a chef-d’ eure in its 
way.” Again, speaking of the space allotted to 
one exhibiting firm which the reviewer pleases 
to call rooms,—“ In one of these rooms stands 
an inlaid cabinet,—cheap, very cheap,—only 
four thousand guineas! but nevertheless one of 
the modern wonders of the world. Austrian, 
Italian, and French cabinetmakers, past-masters 
of their craft, come up to it, gaze, walk round it 
breathlessly, and finally take off their hats to 
it.” Such overdone reviews as these can only 
have an injurious influence both upon the indus- 
trial arts of England, and upon the exhibitors 
who are thus noticed. 

One notable instance of ignorance on the part 
of a reviewer occurs in the expressions bestowed 
upon manufactures exhibited by a small English 
manufacturer, in such a manner as to lead any 
person visiting the Exhibition to regard them as 
home productions, while they are the finest works 
of the East. Not only so, but I learn from reliable 
authority that nearly every one of these beau- 
tiful Eastern carpets was professionally selected 
for the Exhibition by a well-known ornamentist, 
at recent International Exhibitions. Unless our 
reviews are of a different character from some 
that have already appeared, the progress of our 
art manufactures will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. If a manufacturer can employ an 
eminent ornamentist to select, and, by his infla- 
ence procure, the finest works of India, Persia, 
and Turkey; and these are to be brought into 
competition with English works, and our re- 
viewers are to lavish praise upon them as 
native productions, all competition must come 
to an end. 

I have been obliged to make these observa- 
tions, as I have before said, or I should appear e0 
contradictory in my remarks as to be perplexing 
to those who have read some of the current 
reviews of what I am to write of; and I ask 
that it be borne in mind that I write as an 
architect, and not as an ordinary correspondent, 
nor as @ manufacturer. My observations will 
have reference, almost exclusively, to the art 
and utility of the object ; for utility must always 
be combined with beauty in the case of articles 
of furniture, rather than to any other merits 
that the works reviewed may possess; and I 
shall not especially consider the method or per- 
fection of the manufacture. 

I have said that this paper shall be general ; 
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but where shall I commence in an Exhibition so 
large as that which I have to consider? Shall I 
begin at the east, or the west ? Entering at the 
eastern end of the building, at my left is Turkey, 
on my right Japan. In Japan IJ find interesting 
cabinets, and many objects of many kinds; but 
what here attracts me is the simplicity and 
justness of structure which these cabinets pre- 
sent,—their picturesqueness being due rather to 
a quaint disposal of parts than any elaborate 
treatment of detail. 

Most of these cabinets consist of only straight 
pieces of wood,—a treatment by which a 
maximum amount of strength is gained with the 
least possible expenditure of material ; for wood 
when cut with the grain can be much more 
slender than if cut crosswise or obliquely, if the 
same strength is required. But besides the 
simplicity and justness of construction displayed 
in many of these works, I cannot help admiring 
the total absence of polish on most of these 
goods. All the best of these works are un. 
polished, yet a few have been rendered bright, 
in order to meet the caprice of a European 
taste. The treatment of some of these 
cabinets is strange to us, but quaint, inte- 
resting, and, in most cases, beautiful. Inlays 
of an irregular character are inserted into 
the work, and, especially barks of various 
kinds. Smooth barks, as those of the beech,— 
both the common and the silver beech,—and 
rough barks, both dark and grey, as that of the 
young oak, and of analogous trees, and these, 
when used in combination with a just framing, 
produce a very artistic and desirable result. 

Some of the plain wood cabinets are mounted 
with ornament brass,—with large hinges, elabo-. 
rate corner-pieces to the doors,—with attractive 
escutcheons; but a cabinet which especially 
interests me is one of plain wood, of well-marked 
grain, with ornamenta] brass hinges, corner- 
pieces, and escutcheons, and also a series of brass 
circular ornaments, which are studded irregularly 
over the surface of the work. Into these circular 
compositions, which chiefly consist of conven- 
tionally-treated flowers, little birds are intro. 
duced, and these little birds are tenderly wrought 
of horn, stone, pearl, or whatever is appropriate 
to the colour desired: yet these are not strong 
in effect, nor large and glaring, but, on the con- 
trary, are so subdued in their treatment that you 
must look at the work closely before they are 
apparent. 

In another case I observe a work in unpolished 
wood with open grain, having the spray of a 
plant in gold laquer clinging to it in a truly 
ornamental manner. Mark, the treatment is 
ornamental; the plant is “ displayed,” and that 
in the most artistic manner. Thereis no attempt 
made at producing an imitative rendering of the 
plant; it is not naturalistic, neither is it coarse; 
it is tender, refined, ornamental, and yet it clings 
to the surface as a convolvulus to its stem. 

This is curious, that in Japanese work the 
manifest grain of certain woods is very pleasant 
(in some cases the Japanese render the grain 
especially apparent by eating away the paren- 
chyma of the wood), while in our furniture it is 
generally to me unpleasant; but the reason of 
this is we so use wood of strong grain as 
to cause the form of the object to be hidden or 
apparently destroyed, while the Japanese never 
do so; we use a figured wood throughout, while 
they almost invariably frame a wood of strong 
grain with a wood of homogeneous character, 
unless the object has a simple shape—as a cube 
or parallelogram. 

The Japanese also exhibit several works in 
wood of close grain, with a pattern, or flower, cut 
upon them in the most simple intaglio. There 
is no elaborate cutting away of the ground so as 
to leave the figure in relief, and no sacrifice of 
general effect by the bestowal of that attention 
upon detail which should be expended upon the 
ensemble of the object as a whole; but, on the 
contrary, the figure is the result of a vigorous 
simple ent, having the sectional form of the 
letter V. 

I am only going to touch subjects in this letter 
as a butterfly touches the flowers,—I can only 
spend a moment on a subject, and make super- 
ficial remarks. 

In going through the Turkish Court, I was 
struck with a wooden spoon, the handle of which 
terminated in a hand with two fingers raised, and 
the fourth in contact with the thumb,—the hand 
symbolising the blessing of the Deity as por. 
trayed in old Medieval windows and manuscripts. 
In the centre of the spoon-handle are two Byzan-. 
tine lilies, and these rest upon a circular disc 
from which glory-rays proceed. In the Exhibi.- 


tion of 1862 in London, I believe that every 
wooden spoon sent by Turkey,—and there were 
many sent,—was of this symbolic character, and 
the symbol is this :—The Creator, whose purity 
is represented by the lilies, and whose glory by 
the rays, blesses the food partaken of when the 
spoon is used. But here is the remarkable fact. 
Constantinople, from whence they are sent, has 
been Mohammedan for centuries, and this sym- 
bolic spoon must have originated in Christian 
Byzantine art. This shows, in a most interesting 
manner, how a traditional form may descend, 
even through many generations, when the spirit 
of the form has been not only lost, but would 
not be allowed to exist were the significance of 
the symbol understood. 

In going through the European courts, I see 
many fabrics, vases, &0., bearing circular, 
Oriental-looking ornaments, and some of these 
are very beautiful; but their origin is traceable 
to a known source. Every Japanese prince 
has a crest or badge, which is not only 
wrought upon articles in his personal use, but 
which all his retainers are obliged to wear. The 
gardeners here at the Exhibition, the carpenters, 
the paperhangers, and, indeed, all the Japanese 
workmen that I have seen here, have a badge of 
this description on their backs, and these badges 
are almost invariably circular. The love of the 
heraldic insignia would engender in the wealthy 
admiration for circular compositions; and a 
desire on the part of the poor to possess what, 
in its distant effect, at least, would appear like a 
crest, would cause them to give preference to 
circular compositions, of an ornamental cha- 
racter. In this way I believe we can account 
for the prevalence of circular ornaments in the 
Japanese portion of the Exhibition, and we 
Europeans have copied from the Japanese. 

The Japanese show metal vases and teapots 
of interesting character, but notably vases, 
which consist of belts of various metals. Thus 
we have the lower portion formed of a dark 
bronze, with silver inlay ; then a band of tea-urn 
bronze; then comes green bronze,—like richly- 
corroded copper, in which verdigris is largely 
present ; then brass of splendid rich low-yellow 
tone; then white metal, and so on; and all 
these bands are carefully riveted together, the 
rivets being of white metal, and conspicuous, 
yet small, and thus colour-harmony is achieved 
in the formation of a metal vase. The form of 
these interesting vases is that of a well-shaped 
Spanish onion, surmounted with a widely- 
spreading funnel-shaped orifice. 

I am lengthy and discursive, but I like to 
gather scraps rather than write of objects from 
which we can learn nothing. 








THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


On presenting the Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture to Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Sir Gilbert 
Scott expressed the great satisfaction he felt in 
being present. He was glad it happened that 
the award, sanctioned by her Majesty, coincided 
with the retirement of Mr. Wyatt from the office 
of president. Mr. Wyatt’s family, as all knew, had 
supplied members to their own profession as well 
as to the art of sculpture for at least a century. 
There were ten, to his own knowledge, who had 
thns distinguished themselves; and he and. his 
brother Sir Digby Wyatt had worthily main- 
tained the reputation of their family. Another 
generation was before them, and he hoped that 
their name might be handed down to future 
generations with, if possible, greater honours. 
The one characteristic which particularly dis- 
tinguished Mr. Wyatt, he considered to be his 
high bearing and gentlemanly feeling, by which 
honour and dignity were imparted to the pro- 
fession. His works, the president continued, 
comprise numerous churches and restorations of 
churches. In the former class I will only men- 
tion one example, viz., the church at Wilton, 
erected by him for the late Lord Herbert; a 
work which has the merit of introducing into 
this country the early style of Lombardy, with 
all its magnificence of material and workman- 
ship. The other work I would refer to is a 
restoration of the noble minster of Wimborne, 
which is, I believe, a great success. Mr. Wyatt 
has also erected public buildings and. institu- 
tions, including the fine Exchange in Liverpool, 
and four assize courts, besides lunatic asylums, 
hospitals, and gaols. After some further observa- 
tions to the same effect, the president expressed 
the great pleasure with which he acted as the 
hand of the Institute in presenting to Mr. Wyatt 





this mark of their regard and admiration. 7 


Mr. Wyatt, in reply, said,—Sir Gilbert Scott 
and Gentlemen,—Though I certainly nave had 
considerable practice during the last three years 
in expressing my gratitude to the members of 
this Institute for acts and expressions of good- 
will and approval, yet I do not feel that on this 
occasion words come to my aid as I should wish 
to express my deep sense of this your last and 
most generous act,—the bestowal of the highest 
professional honour it is in your power to give. 
But, gentlemen, if words fail me, I am not the 
less. grateful. To you, Mr. President, I am 
specially indebted for the personally kind and 
flattering way in which you have spoken of my 
works, and the partial and generous interpreta- 
tion you have put upon my actions. I know 
well how little these works in themselves deserve 
the honour, and no one can know so well as I 
do how much I am indebted to others for what 
there is of merit in these works,—I may, I 
believe, say with truth to faithful and attached 
assistants who have been long with me. In 
judging these works, however, critics should 
bear in mind the relative advantages that the 
younger architect of the present day has had 
over us of a passing generation. But, sir, if I 
cannot conscientiously claim merit on the score 
of realised works, I can and do claim it on the 
ground of an earnest attachment to my pro- 
fession, and a constant desire to raise in public 
estimation the character of that profession. 
Like one of my predecessors in this honour (Mr. 
Fergusson), I was intended to be a merchant, 
and spent two or three of my early years in the 
Mediterranean, trying to learn the beauties of 
cottons, coffees, and calicoes! I utterly failed 
in the attempt, and then my father sanctioned 
my trying my hand/at that profession which had 
always been my ambition. I need hardly say 
that a lengthened journey home through Italy 
and France confirmed my wishes and aspira- 
tions. From the first, sir, I felt that if it was 
not in my power to realise great and meritorious 
works, it might be in my power to win the con- 
fidence and personal regard of my clients, of 
those who entrusted their interests to my care. 
I further believed that I might, by consistent 
and honourable conduct, also win the approval 
and goodwill of my professional brethren. I am 
thankful to say that in the first of these objects 
I have fully succeeded, and am proud to feel 
that in your award of this medal I have not 
failed in the last. You have been good enough, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, to speak of the numerous 
members of my family who have been archi- 
tects and sculptors. I cannot but feel a pride 
in being a member of a family whose tastes 
and pursuits had associated them with art 
in any form. The works of some of these 
(one in particular) have been criticised with 
much virulence, and little consideration for 
the taste and fashion of the day, which 
may have dictated much that he did. I can 
only hope that in some future generation, 
when our works are measured by some other 
standard than our own approval, and our own 
prejudices, they may be more mercifally dealt 
with. One word more, sir, and I have finished. 
It has been thought by some, I believe, (by one 
at any rate) that as president I should not 
have accepted this medal so kindly proposed by 
the council for your approval. Independently of 
there being abundent precedent for such a re- 
commendation, I felt that this question had to 
pass the ordeal of the approval of the Institute 
generally; and that I had no right to suppose I 
could be a safer guardian of my own honour 
than you would be. I was the president of this 
Institute, and not of the council merely, and if the 
Institute confirmed that proposal, I must be re- 
lieved from all responsibility. Gentlemen, it did 
meet with your cordial and generous approval, 
and I have now only to say how gratefully I 
accept such a mark of your approval, so 
graciously sanctioned by Her Majesty. 





We must mention an interesting supplement 
to the incident just now described. About fifty 
of Mr. T. H. Wyatt’s personal and professional 
friends made a small subscription, and purchased 
some plate, which, after being properly inscribed, 
was presented to him on Saturday last. Sir 
Gilbert Scott, in the name of the subscribers, 
expressed the kindly feelings it was intended to 
convey, and Mr. Wyatt, in his response, showed 
how fully he appreciated them, Mr. C. C. 
Nelson, who is always ready to give his time for 
a friendly purpose, was thanked for the part he 
had taken in the matter. There were present 





on the occasion, besides those already mentioned, 
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Messrs. Christian, I’ Anson, H. Currey, E. Sharpe, 
Geo. Godwin, Cockerell, Horace Jones, Hansard, 
Boulnois, Charles Barry, and others. 








GOLDSMITHS’ WORK. 


Tue gold casket containing the address from 
the City of London to the Shah of Persia is of 
oblong octagon form, with a raised domical top, 
surmounted by the civic arms. “ At the four 
corners of the base are kneeling camels, on 
whose backs the casket rests.”’ The sides, corners, 
and lid are composed of pierced work in Persian 
character, with parti-coloured enamel back- 
grounds, ornamented with flowers composed of 
pearls and other precious stones. No opportunity 
to see the casket was given us, and we decline 
informing the public on the authority of the 
manufacturers that it is “without doubt the 
finest work of the kind that has ever been pre- 
sented by the corporation on any similar 
occasion.” The notion of employing four camels 
to carry one little box is rather absurd than 
otherwise. 





PROPOSED NEW RAILWAY ACROSS 
LONDON. 


In addition to the several railways which 
already intersect almost every part of the 
metropolis, a new project is broached of another 
line to extend across the middle of London from 
the eastern to the western districts. It is pro- 
posed to construct the line upon a novel prin- 
ciple. Unlike the Metropolitan and the Metro- 
politan District Railways, it is not to be 
an underground line, but to be carried over and 
through the various thoroughfares on a high 
level, on a principle which it is calculated will 
not involve more than a third of the cost of the 
underground lines. The proposal is to construct 
a viaduct on wrought-iron girders, supported on 
screw piles, by which a very small quantity of 
land will be required. The length of the proposed 
line is six miles, stretching across the centre of 
the metropolis from east to west, and the esti- 
mated cost of the undertaking is 2,500,0001. 
Mr. Hamilton Fulton is the engineer who has 
designed the line. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London. — At the usual weekly meeting 
of this Board, the tender of Messrs. T. G. 
& E. Howard, of 34, Upper Gloucester- 
place, Marylebone, amounting to 5,3951., for 
the erection of a school to provide accommo. 
dation for 570 children, Grove-road, Forest-hill, 
was accepted, and also the tender of Mr. J. 
Tyerman, of 27, Cranmer-road, Brixton, amount- 
ing to 5,2001. for the erection of a school to pro- 
vide accommodation for 802 children, Orange- 
street, Southwark. 

Sheffield.—A report has been presented by 
the architect and surveyor to the Board, show. 
ing the progress made in the building of the 
twelve schools contracted for by the Board. It 
stated that the Attercliffe and Newhall schools 
were completed, except colour-washing. The 
Netherthorpe school was roofed, and in a for- 
ward state. There was a difficulty at first in 
getting wallstone. The Philadelphia school was 
also roofed ; but the work was delayed by a strike 
of slaters. The Walkley school was progressing 
satisfactorily, the walls having been carried up to 
the window-sills. There had been some delay in 
commencing the Attercliffe School, on account 
of the street drainage, and the depth of the 
foundations. At Grimesthorpe the masons were 
waiting until the level of the streets shall be 
determined. The Darnall, Lowfield, Crookes- 
moor, and Carbrook schools have been com. 
menced, and the one at Pye-bank would be pro- 
ceeded with shortly. The report was ordered 
to be entered upon the minutes. 

Leicester.—The architects’ committee report 
that they have received the following tenders 
for the erection of the school in Elbow-lane, and 
they recommended the Board to accept the 
lowest tender (that of Mr. H. Bland), subject to 
the sanction of the Education Department :— 


a Ey GEE 5 soncsthemenscunion £4,800 0 0 
Messrs. T. & H. Herbert . 





Messrs. Neale & 80n ....00......... 4,677 10 O 
A 8 oO" ee 4,662 0 0 
i Sea eR, 4,599 0 0 
Mr. J.J. Sackree.........000.0s000000 4,463 0 0 
Messrs. Osborne, Bros, .........++ 4,453 0 0 
PRE, TL TRON ctinvevondinccgintedinns 4,417 0 0 


The tender of Mr. Bland was accepted. The 
Sites Committee were requested to take imme. 


diate steps, by advertisement or otherwise, to 
obtain a suitable site in the neighbourhood of 
Maynard-street. Mr. Barrs said that unless a 
school was soon built on that site, they would 
have exceeded the accommodation for the 6,000 
which they agreed for on one side of the town. 
The population on the Maynard-street side was 





increasing very fast. 

Derby.—The clerk reported that the Educa- 
tion Department had expressed their approval 
of the plans for the new schools in Nun-street, 
forwarded to them for their inspection. He also 
reported that he had advertised in the Derby 
papers, and in the Builder, for tenders for the 
erection of the schools. The clerk also reported 
that the opening of the new Gerard-street 
schools had been fixed for the 14th of July. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION IN 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Tue last visit of the session was made on 
Saturday afternoon, thus bringing to a close the 
half-holiday inspections of important works and 
public buildings, carried on regularly from the 
beginning of the year. The Tower of London 
was visited by one of the largest musters of the 
session, and the reserved sights, not seen by the 
ordinary sight-seer, were shown. The party was 
guided by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and furnished 
by him with historical allusions as each notable 
spot was reached. The White Tower, from roof 
to basement, including, of course, the round. 
arched, barrel-vaulted chapel; the Bell Tower; 
the Council-chamber; Raleigh’s Walk ; the new 
sadly bepewed and begalleried church, with its 
fine Blount Monument (now being cleaned) and 
its Cholmondeley tomb (deserving careful restora- 
tion), and many another bit of the Royal Ward 
came in for a share of notice. The armour was 
inspected under the guidance of Mr. Planché, 
Somerset Herald, who followed through the 
chronological series that owes its present in- 
structive form,—indeed, a large part of its 
interest,—to his re-arrangement of the aforetime 
confused storerooms. 

The collection,—not too rich anywhere, and 
very meagrely furnished in the early portions,— 
traces roughly the main changes in plate armour 
adopted in order to repel the varied weapons 
that are here grouped round the coats they 
sought to deface,—the whole carried down to the 
days when metal armour of all kinds became 
out of date. Mr. Planché had reason to lament 
at each step the poverty of our national collec- 
tions in these illustrations of our national 
history,—alluding to the dispersion of the Mey- 
rick collection with much regret. The highly 
combustible annexe, liable any day to complete 
destruction, probably involving the ruin of all 
the curious and unique specimens we already 
possess, was remarked on, as also its narrow 
limits, which will not properly contain the suits 
in their regular series. Notwithstanding all the 
defects and fallings short of what it might be, 
there are too many precious things here to allow 
any one to contemplate with an easy mind the 
ruinous risk run day by day. Sanguine people 
may indeed be comforted by concluding that so 
obvious a blunder must, in the nature of things, 
after so many recent warnings, be corrected at 
once. 








THE FREE PUBLIC BATHS, DERBY. 


Tue Free Public Swimming-baths given by 
Mr. Bass, as we have already announced, have 
been opened, after presentatiou to the Mayor on 
behalf of the town. There are two baths, which 
are both swimming-baths—one for men and the 
other for boys. They are constructed at the 
south-east point of the Holmes, at the junction 
of the Mill Fleam and the River Derwent. The 
baths are each 100 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, the 
depth of the men’s bath being 4 ft. at the 
shallow end, and graduating to 5 ft. 6 in. at the 
deepest end; the boys’ bath being 3 ft. at the 
shallow end, and graduating to 4 ft. 6 in. at the 
deepest end. Attached to the men’s bath there 
are fifty-seven covered dressing-boxes made 
partly to close, and other offices and con- 
veniences, each box being fitted with seats and 
peg-rails. The boys’ bath has covered bathing. 





sheds to accommodate seventy-two boys, fitted 
with seats and peg-rails, and the customary 
offices. The whole of the bathing-sheds and 
dressing-boxes are of cast-iron, panelled, with 
the monogram M.T.B. on each panel. The 
baths are entirely separated from each other. 
The attendant’s office is at the north-west end, 





and commands a view of both baths from win. 
dows looking on to each. The building and the 
entrances and walls in the front are constructed 
of coloured bricks, in an ornamental manner. 
There will be two mural drinking-fountains at 
the entrance to each bath, and a clock with two 
dials, one facing the playground, and the other 
the new baths, will be fixed in the attendant’g 
office. The swimming-baths are each lined with 
white glazed bricks set in Portland cement, and 
the bottoms are laid with Seyssel asphalte. A 
foundation of concrete is laid under the whole 
of the baths and buildings. The margins round 
the baths are 8 ft. 6 in. wide, and are laid with 
tooled York stone. The original scheme for 
water supply was to take the water from the 
“basin” at the Long Bridge by a 9-in. conduit 
through a filter into the baths, which are built 
at such a level that the water would run in at 
one end at the bottom and out of the opposite 
end at the top, thus ensuring a constant supply 
and change of water, but owing to the inter. 
vention of the Canal Company, who considered 
their interests would be affected, the scheme 
was abandoned, and each bath is now filled once 
a week with clean filtered water, which the 
Derby Waterworks Company, owing to the 
extension of their works at Little Eaton, are 
enabled to do at a mere nominal rate. The two 
baths hold, together, about 260,000 gallons. 

The whole of the works have been designed 
by Mr. Geo. Thompson, the borough engineer 
and surveyor, and carried out under his super- 
intendence, the entire cost being about 2,5001. 
Mr. Robert Bridgart, of Derby, was the con- 
tractor for the whole of the works, excepting 
the ironwork, which was performed by Messrs. 
Stacey, Davis, & Co, of the Phonix Foundry, 
Derby. 








STRIKES IN GERMANY. 


A curious symptom of the present social con- 
dition of Germany is that to the many sub- 
divisions which are distinctive of German news. 
papers, another has lately been added, that 
called “Strike News.” The space devoted to 
this subject is generally pretty considerable. 
Amongst the latest cessation of work we notice 
that of the workmen of the glass manufactory of 
F. Siemens, in Dresden, who demanded a rise 
of 15 per cent., which was refused. The nail- 
smiths in Riibenau (Saxony), ceased work about 
six weeks ago. The masters have been obliged 
to grant a rise of 20 per cent. 








PROPQSED TESTIMONIAL TO MR. HENRY 
COLE, C.B. 


A PRELIMINARY meeting of gentlemen, inte. 
rested in the promotion of art and the industries 
of this country, desirous of recognising in some 
personal form the services of Mr. Henry Cole, 
on his retirement from the direction of the South 
Kensington Museum, has been held. There were 
present Sir M. Digby Wyatt (in the chair) ; Messrs. 
John G. Crace; J. M. Dodd; P. Le Neve Foster; 
George Godwin; P. Graham (Jackson & Graham) ; 
W. Holland (Holland & Sons); J. C. Horsley, 
R.A.; H. A. Hunt, C.B.; T. Peard (Hart, Peard, 
& Co.); J. Scott Russell, C.E.; G. Trollope 
(Trollope & Sons) ; H. Woollams (W. Woollams 
& Co.); and letters of adhesion were received 
from Earl Cowley; Mr. Edwin Chadwick ; 
Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A.; Lord Elcho; Professor 
Huxley; Mr. Beresford Hope; Lord Henry 
Lennox; Sir Stafford Northcote; Sir Richard 
Wallace; Lord Clarence Paget; Marquis of 
Westminster ; Sir G. G. Scott; Sir W. 
Fairbairn; Sir Samuel Morton Peto; Sir 
Titus Salt; Sir Joseph Whitworth; Messrs. 
Colin Campbell (Minton & Co.); J. Fowler, 
C.E.; 8. M. Hubert; J. Hawkshaw, C.E.; 
Lewis & Allenby; A. J. Mundella, M.P.; 
John Penn; John Webb; Elkington & Co. ; 
C.J, Freake ; Hunt & Roskell; 8. C. Hall, F.S.A.; 
C. & T. Lucas; J. C. Macdonald; E. J. Poynter, 
A.R.A.; George Smith; and many others. 

It was agreed that the gentlemen present, and 
those in the above list, should form a provisional 
committee, with power to add to their number, 
Mr. J. G. Crace was requested to act as honorary 
secretary ; and it was unanimously resolved :— 

‘That having learn i 
the diesen of tae” South Kentinglos’ Musson ie 
meeting is of opinion steps should be taken to obtain a 
recognition of his useful, energetic, and varied labours, 


and of the eminent services he has rendered to his 
country.” 


A meeting will probably soon be held so as to 





bring the proposal before the public, 
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View from the Nave. 
[See p. 497, ante. 
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THE POPULAR ESTIMATE OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


On this subject, Mr. F. Chambers lectured 
at the Architectural Association a few days ago. 
We give some portions of his very acute address, 
and put them under headings, in place of their 
original connexion :— . 

1. As to Doctors and Architects.—There is 
some analogy between the profession of medicine 
and that of architecture. They profess to pre- 
serve the sound mind in a sound and healthy | 
body ; we, to fit that body with a dwelling suited | 
to its wants, and to adorn it as far asit is 
capable of ornament. They aim at repairing | 
the ravages of time and disease upon the | 
earthly body; we desire to preserve and con. | 
serve the dwelling we have designed, that it| 
shall endure and increase in beauty as in age. | 
The doctor is an expert,—he has inmost know- | 
ledge of the details of the construction he has 
to work upon; for us, also, a knowledge of the 
anatomy of the dwelling is still more necessary. 
The medicus is not the chief workman, he deals | 
with a thing created. The architect is, as faras | 
man can be, a creator. The house first conceived | 
in the mind grows into being at the touch of his | 
wand,—a thing of beauty perhaps, but possibly | 
a Frankenstcin,—an abortive monster, to hurt | 
und pain him years after its birth, to remain an 
incubus upon him, haunting him, upbraiding him | 
even in his dreams. He cannot seratch it out, | 
erase it; not even a recording angel can blot it | 
out, unless it fall of its own instability, or the | 
merciful fire-spirit destroy it. The medicus | 
guesses where he cannot see, and if he makes | 
mistakes he shifts the blame; the architect dare | 
not guess,—a false step once made is fatal to 
his fame. The doctor blunders and stumbles in | 





| 


the dark recesses of viscera and cloace, the | 
patient dies, but the much-enduring Mother | 
Nature bears the blame. Not so with us; for} 
every incident that befalls a dwelling, it is the 
architect that is dragged prisoner to the bar. 
It is on our defenceless profession that the favour 
of jthe press has a special tendency to burst. 
Whether it be a question of snow melting on the | 
roofs, percolating the slates, and spoiling the 
newly-decorated drawing-room ceiling; of the 
pipes bursting from the late hard frost, and | 
inundating the bedroom in the pleasant dawn of | 
a dark December morning; of the swarm of 


ing is strong in him, as in the beaver or the ant. 
His earliest play in infancy is to build a mud 
hut, his first toy a box of bricks. His latest 
aim, if he prospers, no matter what his occupa- 
tion, to build himself a dwelling. His enthu- 
siasm takes the form of building, from the huge 
stones piled up in uncouth circle to mark the 
site of a battle won, or the spot where lies the 
body of the dead chieftain, to the college which 
commemorates Keble, or the gigantic sewer 
with which a transcendental admirer of Well- 
ington proposed to make his name and fame 
immortal. Above all, the religious zeal only 


fully satisfies itself in building a shrine, a) 


temple, or a tomb. Sacrifice to God has done 
more to cover the earth with works of beauty 
than all other impulses to build. Destroy 
the temples, cathedrals, the churches, the 
shrines and crosses in the market-place and 
the wayside, and you may walk through the 
ruined cities as in a garden where the first frost 
of winter has swept each blossom from its stalk. 
And this religious zeal makes of its devotees 
students and art critics. It is the fashion to 
assume a knowledge if they have it not, to affect 
the air of a connoisseur, and vex and worry and 


goad the victim who has ventnred to design the | 
church or the village school, until he envies the | 


peaceful life and calm dignity of the parish 
beadle. The doctor has his assured position ; 
the architect has none. 


2. As to a Client’s Appreciation of Services.— | 
Have you the consciousness of having done your | 


utmost for a client, of having really succeeded 
to your own satisfaction, in fulfilling even the ex- 


actions of your own over-sensitiveness, and then | 


opening the letter which you blindly expect is 


a little compliment thrown in as a make. | 


weight to the hardly- earned commission :— 


| * Dear Sir,—In the house which I have built 


at so much cost and trouble, under your direc- 
tion, I at least expected not to have been 
annoyed as I have been in the first month of my 
occupation. My cook complains of the great 
distance at which you have placed the dust-bin ; 
of the draught in the larder, which gives her 
cold whenever she has to fetch the meat. One 
of the large plate-glass sashes in the drawing- 
room is smashed to atoms by the wind slamming 
the door. The W.C. on bedroom floor has been 
choked with a scrubbing-brush, which was 
accidently thrown down it; but surely you 


variety, and to him they will remain stock bricks 
and nought besides. The principles of construc. 
tion, the life-long fight against the forces of 
nature, the balance of equilibrium he sees not, 
cares not to see; and the three or five years 
pass in pleasantry, and perhaps a pretty drawing 
or two ;—and behold our architect-elect! apt,— 
fitted to undertake the work,—to build the 
houses, the churches, the theatres, the schools 
of his generation. . . . If there were the 
same system in the nurture of that faculty 
which is to develop into the genius of the archi- 
tect, which obtains in the culture of medicine or 
of law; if, in the first place, a year were passed 
in the builder’s workshop, in the practical work 
of the operative trades, and the evenings in the 
school of the art-designer ; if periodical exami- 
nations took place under the direction of some 
| recognised corporation: let the second year be 
| passed in the actual superintendence of build- 
| ings in progress; the third year in the study of 
|the practical requirements of each variety of 
| building,—the dwelling-house, the factory, the 
| church, the school, the hospital, the hotel, the 
| town-hall. Let him study, also, those questions of 
| jurisprudence which now disturb and hinder our 
every step,—Building Acts, sanitary laws, rights 
of light, rights of adjoining owners. All through 
this curriculum let the fine art, the wsthetic 
element, be constant ; let every pocket contain a 
| pencil, and from the thumb-nail and the shirt- 
cuff let him every evening transfer his sketch of 
| ornament, or some quaint conceit, to the sketch- 








| book. Let the workshop be what the hospital 
is to the young doctor; the office, the surgery ; 
the building in progress, the clinical studies by 
the bedside of his patient. He will at the end 
of his probation have acquired a knowledge of 
the art of building; he will be fitted for better 
or worse to fill any of the many posts which 
the increasing demands of men for every varicty 
of building are constantly creating. 

5. As to the Many Occupations of Architects,— 
Are architects lowered in the popular estima- 
' tion,—degraded, so to speak, of the high estate 
which of course we all think they are entitled 
to, by reason of the multiplicity of their calling, 
of their undertaking to do so many things so 
different, so contradictory in fact, in their 
character and dignity ’ A man has his brain full 
of visions of the best form of ceiling for the 
hal], the wall-surface of the new staircase, of 


saltatory parasites that detract from the mid. | should have guarded me against such a casualty. that delicious bit of masonry which is to be the 


summer night’s repose of Broadstairs or of| 


The painters’ work is positively scamped. I 


|new drawing-room bay-window ; he receives a 


Eastbourne ; if the water supply be defective, | find, they have not touched the inside of the | note like this:—‘ Dear Sir,—The smell we have 


or the gas flickers; if brick walls on clay foun- 
dations crack; if the cook has caught cold from | 


keyholes, and have left that part of the window- 
frames where the sashes slide, and which they 


| noticed once before in our library certainly in- 
| creases ; it is evident there is something wrong 


sleeping too soon in the new wing, or the groom | supposed out of sight, without a trace of paint. ,in the drainage. Knowing the multiplicity of 


has typhoid fever, probably from sleeping in an 
underground closet about the size of a cistern, 
it is always the architect that is transfixed by 
the spasmodic sentences of the irate pater. 
familias. It certainly is the popular impression 
that every dwelling-house has been designed by 
=n architect, and therefore that he is the 
proper victim te crucify for every evil that 
befalls a house. He it is that stands like 
un evil genius behind the plumber mending 
:. pipe, and guides his hand to give a dig at an- 
«ther near it that shall soon develope into a 
burst. He puts the pipes where frost assails 
them; arranges the roof to retain the snow as it 
melts, ina sort of hopper, from which its only 
escape is through the ceiling; or imitates nature 
by contriving a series of slopes that result in an 
«valanche on the conservatory just as the azaleas 
ave in bloom. It is the architect who places 
the nursery over the best bedroom, in order that 
the pattering of pink feet may encourage in our 
visitors the good habit of early rising. He 
locates the kitchen so that the preliminary sniff 
of cookery may give the guests that general 
prophecy of the menu so provocative of appetite, 
aud the w.c. so that its soft echoes resound on 
the boudoir, and its awre add a perfume to the 
staircase. Whose fault but his that the coal- 
cellar is well lighted and ventilated, and the 
larder is a veritable black hole; that the kitchener 


- makes a torrid zone of the kitchen; that the 


staircase compels a single file? Now these 
things have no counterpart in the profession of 
medicine. The doctor is accepted as a sort of 
priest. He is supreme; he dictates. If he is 


I certainly looked to you to save me these 
annoyances, and must confess to some dis- 
appointment. I hope you will at once come 
down,” &c., &c. 

3. Why Architects are not honoured.—Because 
of their unrecognised status,—their imperfect, 
irregular training,—the want of appreciation on 
the part of the public of their art and of their ser- 
vices, and the want of division of labour amongst 
them. The contrast between the nature of the 
several distinct and very different works which 
they profess simultaneously to undertake. 

4. As to Education of Architects—What can 
be more promiscuous, more uncertain, than the 
change which directs most boys into that groove 
of which the architect’s office is the first: station ? 
What decides the eventful question, Shall the 
boy be an architect? Rarely the bent of his 
taste and fancy; more rarely some evident 
proclivity and aptitude; generally, much as a 
boy is made a priest, because there is the chance 
of a living to be had: so the boy is destined to 
the T-square, because there is a connexion dimly 
looming in the future, or the interesting draw- 
ings duly sent home at the holidays,—sweet 
studies of decayed barns and waterbutts,—show 
such taste for drawing; or, “‘ My son has some 
fancy for carpentering, sir, so I have thought of 
making him an architect. There is not one in 
the family.” A month’s trial to see how the 
boy likes it. A new experience,—such fan in 
the office,—the managing clerk, a comical fellow, 
who sings such capital songs when the governor 
is out,—it is all fresh to him, and the work so 
smooth,—he will be an architect, and the pre- 








wrong in his diagnosis,—alas! human skill is not 
omniscient,—he did his best. Who can avoid 
the inevitable’ His position is firmly taken: 
he has respect. The supreme ignorance of the 
laity in physiology raises him; they look up to 
him, and his decrees have the force of a fiat. 
But everybody is the critic of the architect. 
(‘an is a building animal ; the instinct of build. 


mium is paid, and the thing done. Alas! will 
he be an architect? There is the rub! He will 
trace drawiogs, and see them not; copy specifi- 
cations, and no more read them than if they 





were sermons. Go forth unto the buildings that 
are rising, and as a traditional joke say to the 
foreman of bricklayers,—“That’s not bond.” 


| your engagements, I hesitate to trouble you with 
| this matter, but if you are unable to come down 
‘at once and thoroughly investigate the whole 
| system of drainage, I must apply elsewhere for 
| that assistance which I feel, &c., &c. P.S. It is 
| not the slightest use your sending Mr. ——- (your 
| managing clerk). I cannot have that confidence 
in his judgment.” You all know what this 
;means. It means that you must give up, not 
|one day perhaps, but many days, to an in- 
teresting investigation of the ancient construc- 
tions of our forefathers in the shape of drains 
under a country-house, whose every owner for 
two hundred years has added a cesspool or two 
to the ring, which, like the pearls around the 
emerald, encircle the ancient dwelling. You go 
down, at every sacrifice, but with the certainty 
that you can never make a charge which will at 
all repay you for the work; that the end of it 
may be utterly disastrous and unsatisfactory ; 
that the accursed smell,—born, perhaps, of the 
devastation of rats,—may elude you like the 
will-of-the-wisp, and, beaten in the library, 
reappear,—horror of horrors !—in the nursery or 
the boudoir; and yet you must do it, or you 
may find some other man has stepped into your 
shoes. He will (under cover of the smell) 
proceed to throw out the bay-window, to add the 
billiard-room, and the beautiful new staircase, 
and all those charming creations you had so 
happily carried out in prospective; and, worse 
than that, in six months’ time, you read in the 
city press :—“ We hear that Messrs, X. & Co. 
(X. being the drain-persecuted client aforesaid) 
have purchased a large plot of land in New 
Victoria-street, and are about to build new pre- 
mises on a truly magnificent scale, which will 
prove @ great ornament to our city. We under- 
stand the designs have been prepared by Mr. 
Malaria, the architect, whose sanitary investiga- 
tions are so well known,” &c., &c. Where are 
the limits of our knowledge to be fixed? An 





He will see stock bricks and iron girders in all [architect is indeed in theory the representative 
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of omniscience,—called upon to build a brewery, 
a printing-house, a college, a hospital. He must 
be primed at once with the varied requirements 
and internal organisations of each building; a 
fault in detail is a fault indeed. I built a large 
provision-warehouse a few yearsago. My client 
said, “I want my smoking-room to be the best 
in London.” I thought at first,—having a 
weakness that way,—of parquetry floors and 
tiled walls, oak bench-ends, deep ingles tile. 
lined, and all the accessories that would tell up 
in presenting to my client the perfection of a 
smoking-room. Utterly wrong; it had never 
struck me that it was not a room for the smoking 
in his leisure hours of Partagas and Intimidads 
that the City merchant desired should excel all 
others, but for the smoking of bacon and hams: 
hence a new study and exploration of all sorts 
of haunts, dim with the fumes of oak-shavings 
and the scent of salt pork. How strangely 
these diversities accrue! You pass from an hour 
devoted to the choice of drawing-room papers 
with Madame to take account of the dilapida- 
tions accrued to a dozen dens in Petticoat-lane. 
You climb down from the spire of one of Wren’s 
churches, where the rusting of iron cramps has 
necessitated the reinstatement of the columns of 
the lantern, and pass on to Powell’s, to select 


the stained glass for the library windows of | 
some country-house; make affidavit of the! 


injury to right of light of a scullery window in 
Doctors’ Commons; and run down to Southall, 
to report whether so many thousand pounds can 
be lent on the security of the lease of a brick- 


field. It is impossible that any man can do | 
all these things well. Michelangelo designed | 


palaces, carved statues, and painted the ceilings. 
Can one fancy Michelangelo giving evidence as 
to rights of light, investigating the origin of a 


drain-smell, reporting on the mortgage value of | 


a brickfield? These multiplicities have originated 
from the complexity of our society, but they 
should no longer be encouraged. The excellence 
of attainment in one department is imperilled 
by the exigencies of all. 





NEW WORKHOUSE AND INFIRMARY 
BUILDINGS AT BURNLEY. 


LAGE new workhouse and infirmary buildings 
are about to be erected at Burnley, and the 
foundation-stone has been Jaid with ceremony, 
the local authorities taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. Burnley, which is one of the most 
rising manufacturing towns in Lancashire, is 
situated in the north-eastern portion of the 
county, on the borders of Yorkshire. It now 
contains a population of nearly 100,000, and its 
inhabitants have increased to the extent of 
20,000 within the last fifteen years. 

The new buildings and grounds in connexion 
will occupy an area of ten acres. The buildings 
themselves will consist of three distinct blocks, 
namely, the entrance block, the main workhouse 
building, and the infirmary building. The several 
buildings, which are in the Italian style of 
architecture, will form a prominent structure. 
The entrance block, which consists of one story 
only, is at the east, and contains the porter’s 


lodge, also receiving wards for both sexes, | 


together with clothing-rooms, furnishing-rooms, 
bath-rooms, and other conveniences. The doors 
and windows have arched heads, the windows 
containing shafts, with foliated capitals. At 
each angle of the elevation there are two turrets, 
which form the bath-rooms, having pyramidal 
roofs. 

The main block is three stories in height. 
The elevation of the block contains a projecting 
centre, with a square tower rising to the height 
of 70 ft. The central portion contains the 
administrative department, whilst the right and 
left wings are intended for the male and female 
inmates respectively. Immediately around the 
entrance-hall, in, the central portion of the block, 
are the committee-room, the master’s offices, and 
rooms for paupers’ clothing, together with a 
central staircase leading to the upper portions 


of the building. Beyond the entrance-hall is | 


the dining-room, which is also intended to be 
used as a chapel, with separate entrances for 
males and females; and corridors connect it 
with the kitchen, scullery, store-rooms, and 
bakehouse, which are in the rear. Right and 
left of the entrance, in front of the building, on 
the ground-floor, are day-rooms for the aged and 
imbecile of both sexes, whilst the day-rooms 
for the able-bodied, and boys and girls, are 
placed at the back. At the rear there are also 
work-yards, and airing and exercise grounds. 


Altogether, there are eight staircases to the first 
and second floors, leading from the several 
wards, and all projecting from the main building. 
The centre of the first floor contains the master’s 
and matron’s bedrooms, whilst the dormitories 
for the different classes of inmates are placed 
over their respective wards. Corridors run the 
entire length of the building on each floor, and 
contain gratings for light and ventilation. There 
are also screen-gates to ensure a proper separa- 
tion of the sexes, and glazed openings in the 
corridor walls to allow of complete supervision 
of the wards. 

The infirmary block is at the west side of the 
site, and consists of two stories. It contains, 
on the ground-floor, kitchen and nurses’ room in 
the centre, and sick wards for males and females 
tothe right and left. There is also a dead-house 
at the north-east angle. The elevatiou contains 
a gabled projecting centre and wings, and 
generally corresponds with the main block. 

The workhouse includes accommodation for 
500 inmates. The whole of the buildings are of 
stone, supplied from the Tubber-hill and Burnley- 
lane quarries. The estimated cost of the build- 
ing, exclusive of land and bonndary-walls, is 
17,0001. 

Mr. Waddington, of Burnley, is the architect ; 
and the contractors are Messrs. Heap, of Burn- 
ley, for the masonry; Mr. Roberts, of Rawten- 
stall, for the joiner’s and carpenter’s work; Mr. 
John Shuttleworth, the p'astering; Mr. Stan- 
worth, the slating; and Messrs. Belton & Son, 





_the painting and plumbing. 





THE PEST HOUSES IN THE NORTH AND 
PITMEN’S HOMES. 


Tue North-country papers, in their advertising 
columns, evidence the pleasing fact that mine- 
owners in the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland have at last determined to improve the 
state of the pitmen’s homes, and the worse than 
barbarous condition of colliery villages. Tenders 

|are now wanted for building a great number 
| of workmen’s cottages ; and the following graphic 
| description of the state of colliers’ homes, by a 
| speaker at the late Miners’ Conference, barely 
{sets forth the disgraceful tenure of miners’ 
| houses :-— 
| “We can get a house and firing in the county 
;of Durham for 6d. a fortnight, but that was 
|simply the name of it. He could take them to 
| pitmen’s houses where there was more than 501. 
worth of furniture standing, and if there 
happened to be a bit of carpet 2 ft. wide want- 
ing, they might possibly fall into a hole that 
would bury them. He knew of a boy lying in 
| bed with a broken leg, and an umbrella had to 
| be put up to keep the rain off him; and men 
| had to rise of a night to bale the water out of 
| their houses. These were the kind of houses 
they had in Durham, and the system was killing 
thousands of miners, their wives, and children. 
He trusted the day was not far off when there 
| would be decent dwellings for the pitmen, which 
the men would be too happy to pay a fair rental 
for.” 

Another miner said ‘“‘ that the houses given by 
the employers had been a curse to the workmen 
of Durham. They were of such a character that 
it was impossible for a man or woman to set a 
moral example beforechildren, and, for morality’s 
sake alone, the system ought to be altered at 
once. The whole tenure of miners’ houses was 
unsatisfactory, and mostly the manner in which 
the tenancy was used influenced the independence 
of the working men.” 

Some time since the Builder called attention 
to the state of the Licensed Victuallers’ houses 
in this quarter, that were, in the majority of 
cases, as reported by the police, unprovided even 
with w.c., and in a dilapidated condition. This 
was not only in villages, but in towns, and 
strangers from decent districts would be horrified 
to find tenements in so deplorably wretched a 
condition as to be totally unfit for human habi- 
tation. Irish cabins are palatial buildings com- 
pared to Durham’s indecent hovels. All the 
laws of health appear to be set at defiance. No 
provision for drainage, or ventilation, and no 
convenience of any character supplied. 

The medical men, undertakers, and church- 
yards reap a. harvest from this violation of 
physical laws, on which health and comfort 
depend; and it is no secret in Durham that 
thousands who might have reached an average 
age have been cat off in childhood, and hundreds 
of thousands have been tormented unnecessarily 
by diseases. 





The mortality amongst children is something 
frightful, from the poisonous atmosphere. During 
the last three months no less than 1,373 children 
under the age of one year have died in the 
county! The average duration of life amongst 
the miners themselves is 26 years, as against 
40 years amongst mechanics and agriculturists. 

The Home Secretary has at last taken action 
against the capitular city of Durham itself by 
ordering the removal of ashes and night-soi! 
deposited together from time immemorial in the 
ashpits of the houses. It scarcely seems credible, 
but the citizens are actually complaining of the 
expense and annoyance of the removal of this 
filth, and having to do away with cesspools and 
provide decent conveniences. 





NOXIOUS BUSINESSES. 

A SELECT committee of the House of Commons 
sat last week for the purpose of taking evidence 
with regard to the subject of noxious businesses 
in relation to the health of the people, more 
particular reference being made to the metro- 
polis. 

Mr. Whitmore, the medical officer of health 
for Marylebone, was the first witness examined. 
He had inquired into the subject of public 
slaughter-houses, and what was their effect upon 
the health of those who lived in proximity to 
them. Judging from the statistics referring to 
the matter, he found that disease was not more 
prevalent in the immediate vicinity of these 
slaughter-houses than in other localities, and his 
own opinion was that these businesses were no‘ 
necessarily injurious to health. They did nos 
bring about them any deleterious businesses. 
The offal of the animals from these slaughter- 
houses was sold to the poor for food, and it was 
a great boon to them. Bullock’s liver, for 
instance, was a very nutritive food. There were 
some slaughter-houses in Marylebone which 
were not quite situated with a due regard to 
sanitary regulation. Sometimes these slaughter- 
houses were placed too near dwelling-houses, 
and the Act passed in 1844 with regard to 
this subject was not generally complied with. 
Where there was not a distance of 50 ft. between 
the slanghter-house and the dwelling-house he 
generally enforced more stringent sanitary 
regulations. From a sanitary point of view, he 
should regard the existence of ten or twelve 
public abattoirs as a greater nuisance to the 
parish than the present system of slaughter- 
houses. 

The medical officer of the Fulham district 
stated that he did not consider any alterations 
in the present system were desirable. He was 
not aware that disease was caused to the people 
who lived near the slaughter-houses. He had 
only heard of one or two complaints of the 
slaughter-houses during an experience of nearly 
twenty years. He usually inspected these places 
at the time of slaughter. His official position 
did not render it necessary that he should give 
up his private practice, and he devoted to the 
performance of his public duties such time as 
was requisite. The local authorities did not 
sanction the licensing of the slaughter-house 
unless it was certified by him tobe a fit and 
proper place for that purpose. His sanitary 
authority was the Fulham District Board of 
Works. What they called noxious trades did 
not spring up around slaughter-houses. There 
were forty-three slaughter-houses in the district 
of Fulham. His opinion was that the health of 
those who lived near these places was not 
injuriously affected. 

Mr. C. Legg, member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for Bermondsey, then gave 
evidence as to whether fellmongering, leather- 
dressing, and tanning could be considered 
noxious businesses. He put in a report from 
Mr. Keates, analytical chemist, who stated that 
none of the operations of fellmongering, &c., 
were attended with any disgusting or obnoxious 
smell. The trade was not a noxious one. Mr. 
Legg stated that of late years great improve- 
ments had been made in fellmongering, with the 
view to bring it still farther from the possibility 
of being classed in the category of a noxious 
trade. 

One might suppose that there were no noxious 
businesses. 





Antiquarian Relics near Whitby.—le. 
cently several fine specimens of Roman weapons, 
utensils, and implements have been dug up on 





the moors near Whitby, adjoining the Guisbrou 


| highroad. 
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> popnr 73 . OF ing is strong in him, as in the beaver or the ant. 
seanaaabpechetnnssse re = His earliest play in infancy is to build a mud 
ARCHITECTURE. hut, his first toy a box of bricks. His latest 

On this subject, Mr. F. Chambers lectured | aim, if he prospers, no matter what his occupa- 
at the Architectural Association a few days ago. | tion, to build himself a dwelling. His enthu- 
We give some portions of his very acute address, | siasm takes the form of building, from the huge 
and put them under headings, in place of their | stones piled up in uncouth circle to mark the 
origina! connexion :— site of a battle won, or the spot where lies the 
1. As to Doctors and Architects—There is| body of the dead chieftain, to the college which 
some analogy between the profession of medicine | commemorates Keble, or the gigantic sewer 
and that of architecture. They profess to pre-| with which a transcendental admirer of Well- 
serve the sound mind in a sound and healthy | ington proposed to make his name and fame 





body ; we, to fit that body with a dwelling suited | immortal. Above all, the religious zeal only | 
| of law; if, in the first place, a year were passed 


to its wants, and to adorn it as far as it is| fully satisfies itself in building a shrine, a 
capable of ornament. They aim at repairing | temple, or a tomb. Sacrifice to God has done 
the ravages of time and disease upon the | more to cover the earth with works of beauty 
earthly body; we desire to preserve and con. | than all other impulses to build. Destroy 
serve the dwelling we have designed, that it|the temples, cathedrals, the churches, the 


shall endure and increase in beauty as in age.| shrines and crosses in the market-place and | 


The doctor is an expert,—he has inmost know-| the wayside, and you may walk through the 
ledge of the details of the construction he has | ruined cities as in a garden where the first frost 
to work upon; for us, also, a knowledge of the | of winter has swept each blossom from its stalk. 
anatomy of the dwelling is still more necessary. | And this religious zeal makes of its devotees 
The medicus is not the chief workman, he deals | students and art critics, It is the fashion to 


with a thing created. The architect is, as faras | assume a knowledge if they have it not, to affect | 
man can be, a creator. The house first conceived | the air of a connoisseur, and vex and worry and 
in the mind grows into being at the touch of his | goad the victim who has ventured to design the | 


wand,—a thing of beauty perhaps, but possib'y | church or the village school, until he envies the 


a Frankenstcin,—an abortive monster, to hurt! peaceful life and calm dignity of the parish | 


and pain him years after its birth, to remain an | beadle. The doctor has his assured position ; 
incubus upon him, haunting him, upbraiding him | the architect has none. 
even in his dreams. He cannot scratch it out, | 


out, unless it fall of its own instability, or the , utmost for a client, of having really succeeded 
merciful fire-spirit destroy it. The medicus | to your own satisfaction, in fulfilling even the ex- 


guesses where he cannot see, and if he makes | actions of your own over-sensitiveness, and then | 


mistakes he shifts the blame; the architect dare | opening the letter which you blindly expect is 
not guess,—a false step once made is fatal to|a little compliment thrown in as a make. 
his fame. The doctor blunders and stumbles in| weight to the hardly- earned commission :— 


the dark recesses of viscera and cloacw, the} ‘ Dear Sir,—In the house which I have built | 


patient dies, but the much-enduring Mother | at so mach cost and trouble, under your direc- 
Nature bears the blame. Not so with us; for| tion, I at least expected not to have been 
every incident that befalls a dwelling, it is the annoyed as I have been in the first month of my 
architect that is dragged prisoner to the bar. | occupation. My cook complains of the great 
It is on our defenceless profession that the favour distance at which you have placed the dust-bin ; 
of \the press has a special tendency to burst.| of the draught in the larder, which gives her 
Whether it be a question of snow melting on the | cold whenever she has to fetch the meat. One 
roofs, percolating the slates, and spoiling the of the large plate-glass sashes in the drawing- 
newly-decorated drawing-room ceiling; of the | room is smashed to atoms by the wind slamming 
pipes bursting from the late hard frost, and | the door. The W.C. on bedroom floor has been 
nundating the bedroom in the pleasant dawn of | choked with a scrubbing-brush, which was 
a dark December morning; of the swarm of accidently thrown down it; but surely you 
saltatory parasites that detract from the mid- | should have guarded me against such a casualty. 
summer night’s repose of Broadstairs or of The painters’ work is positively scamped. I 
Eastbourne; if the water supply be defective, | find, they have not touched the inside of the 
or the gas flickers; if brick walls on clay foun- | keyholes, and have left that part of the window- 
dations crack; if the cook has caught cold from | frames where the sashes slide, and which they 
sleeping too soon in the new wing, or the groom | supposed out of sight, without a trace of paint. 
has typhoid fever, probably from sleeping in an|I certainly looked to you to save me these 
underground closet about. the size of a cistern,| annoyances, and must confess to some dis- 
it is always the architect that is transfixed by | appointment. I hope you will at once come 
the spasyodic sentences of the irate pater. | down,” &c., &c. 

familias. Jt certainly is the popular impression| 3. Wily Architects are not honowred.—Because 
that every dwelling-house has been designed by | of their unrecognised status,—their imperfect, 
zn architect, and therefore that he is the | irregular training,—the want of appreciation on 


proper victim te erucify for every evil that | the part of the public of their art and of their ser. | 
He it is that stands like | vices, and the want of division of labour amongst | 


befalls a house, 
:n evil genius behind the plumber mending|them. The contrast between the nature of the 


2. As to a Client’s Appreciation of Services.— | 
erase it; not even a recording angel can blot it | Have you the consciousness of having done your | 


‘. pipe, and guides his hand to give a dig at an- 
«ther near it that shall soon develope into a 
burst. He puts the pipes where frost assails 
them; arranges the roof to retain the snow as it 
melts, ina sort of hopper, from which its only 
escape is through the ceiling; or imitates nature 
by contriving a series of slopes that result in an 
«.valanche on the conservatory just as the azaleas 
eve in bloom. It is the architect who places 
e nursery over the best bedroom, in order that 
e pattering of pink feet may encourage in our 
sitors the good habit of early rising. He 
locates the kitchen so that the preliminary sniff 
of cookery may give the guests that general 
prophecy of the menu so provocative of appetite, 
und the w.c. so that its soft echoes resound on 
the boudoir, and its awre add a perfume to the 
staircase. Whose fault but his that the coal- 
cellar is well lighted and ventilated, and the 
larder is a veritable black hole; that the kitchener 
makes a torrid zone of the kitchen; that the 
staircase compels a single file? Now these 
things have no counterpart in the profession of 
medicine. The doctor is accepted as a sort of 
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priest. He is supreme; he dictates. If he is 
wrong in his diagnosis,—alas! human skill is not 
oniniscient,—he did his best. Who can avoid 
the inevitable? His position is firmly taken : 
Le has respect. The supreme ignorance of the 
laity in physiology raises him; they look up to 
him, and his decrees have the force of a fiat. 
But everybody is the critic of the architect. 
‘an is a building animal; the instinct of build. 


several distinct and very different works which 
they profess simultaneously to undertake. 

4. As to Education of Architects—What can 
be more promiscuous, more uncertain, than the 
change which directs most boys into that groove 
of which the architect’s office is the first station ? 
What decides the eventful question, Shall the 
boy be an architect? Rarely the bent of his 
taste and fancy; more rarely some evident 
proclivity and aptitude; generally, much as a 
boy is made a priest, because there is the chance 
of a living to be had: so the boy is destined to 
the T-square, because there is a connexion dimly 
looming in the future, or the interesting draw- 
ings duly sent home at the holidays,—sweet 
studies of decayed barns and waterbutts,—show 
such taste for drawing; or, “ My son has some 
fancy for carpentering, sir, so I have thought of 
making him an architect. There is not one in 
the family.” A month’s trial to see how the 
boy likes it. A new experience,—such fan in 
the office,—the managing clerk, a comical fellow, 
who sings such capital songs when the governor 
is out,—it is all fresh to him, and the work so 
smooth,—he will be an architect, and the pre- 
mium is paid, and the thing done. Alas! will 
he be an architect? There is the rub! He will 
trace drawiogs, and see them not; copy specifi- 
cations, and no more read them than if they 
were sermons. Go forth unto the buildings that 
are rising, and as a traditional joke say to the 


foreman of bricklayers,—“ That’s not bond.” 
He will see stock bricks and iron girders in all | architect is indeed in theory the representative 


variety, and to him they will remain stock bricks 
and nought besides. The principles of construc. 
tion, the life-long fight against the forces of 
nature, the balance of equilibrium he sees not, 
cares not to see; and the three or five years 
pass in pleasantry, and perhaps a pretty drawing 
or two ;—and behold our architect-elect! apt,— 
fitted to undertake the work,—to build the 
houses, the churches, the theatres, the schools 
of his generation. . . . If there were the 
same system in the nurture of that faculty 
| which is to develop into the genius of the archi- 
tect, which obtains in the culture of medicine or 





in the builder’s workshop, in the practical work 
of the operative trades, and the evenings in the 
school of the art-designer ; if periodical exami- 
nations took place under the direction of some 
recognised corporation: let the second year be 
| passed in the actual superintendence of build. 
ings in progress; the third year in the study of 
the practical requirements of each variety of 
building,—the dwelling-house, the factory, the 
church, the school, the hospital, the hotel, the 
town-hall. Let him study, also, those questions of 
jurisprudence which now disturb and hinder our 
every step,— Building Acts, sanitary laws, rights 
| of light, rights of adjoining owners. All through 
this curriculum let the fine art, the wsthetic 
element, be constant ; let every pocket contain a 
| pencil, and from the thumb-nail and the shirt- 
cuff let him every evening transfer his sketch of 
ornament, or some quaint conceit, to the sketch. 
book. Let the workshop be what the hospital 
is to the young doctor; the office, the surgery ; 
the building in progress, the clinical studies by 
| the bedside of his patient. He will at the end 
| of his probation have acquired a knowledge of 
the art of building; he will be fitted for better 
or worse to fill any of the many posts which 
' the increasing demands of men for every variety 
of building are constantly creating. 

5. As to the Many Occupations of Architects,— 
Are architects lowered in the popular estima- 
_tion,—degraded, so to speak, of the high estate 
| which of course we all think they are entitled 
to, by reason of the multiplicity of their calling, 
of their undertaking to do so many things so 
different, so contradictory in fact, in their 
character and dignity ? A man has his brain full 
of visions of the best form of ceiling for the 
‘hall, the wall-surface of the new staircase, of 
that delicious bit of masonry which is to be the 
\new drawing-room bay-window ; he receives a 
| note like this :—‘‘ Dear Sir,—The smell we have 
| noticed once before in our library certainly in- 
creases ; it is evident there is something wrong 
in the drainage. Knowing the multiplicity of 
your engagements, I hesitate to trouble you with 
| this matter, but if you are unable to come down 
at once and thoroughly investigate the whole 
| system of drainage, I must apply elsewhere for 
| that assistance which I feel, &e., &c. P.S. It is 
| not the slightest use your sending Mr. ——- (your 
| managing clerk). I cannot have that confidence 
in his judgment.” You all know what this 
means. It means that you must give up, not 
one day perhaps, but many days, to an in- 
teresting investigation of the ancient construc- 
tions of our forefathers in the shape of drains 
under a country-house, whose every owner for 
two hundred years has added a cesspool or two 
to the ring, which, like the pearls around the 
emerald, encircle the ancient dwelling. You go 
down, at every sacrifice, but with the certainty 
that you can never make a charge which will at 
all repay you for the work; that the end of it 
may be utterly disastrous and unsatisfactory ; 
that the accursed smell,—born, perhaps, of the 
devastation of rats,—may elude you like the 
will-of-the-wisp, and, beaten in the library, 
reappear,—horror of horrors !—in the nursery or 
the boudoir; and yet you must do it, or you 
may find some other man has stepped into your 
shoes. He will (under cover of the smell) 
proceed to throw out the bay-window, to add the 
billiard-room, and the beautiful new staircase, 
and all those charming creations you had so 
happily carried out in prospective; and, worse 
than that, in six months’ time, you read in the 
city press :—‘‘ We hear that Messrs. X. & Co. 
(X. being the drain-persecuted client aforesaid) 
have purchased a large plot of land in New 
Victoria-street, and are about to build new pre- 
mises on a truly magnificent scale, which will 
prove a great ornament to our city. We under- 
stand the designs have been prepared by Mr. 
Malaria, the architect, whose sanitary investiga- 
tions are so well known,” &c., &c. Where are 
the limits of our knowledge to be fixed? An 
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of omniscience,—called upon to build a brewery, 
a printing-house, a college, a hospital. He must 
be primed at once with the varied requirements 
and internal organisations of each building; a 
fault in detail is a fault indeed. I built a large 
provision-warehouse a few yearsago. My client 
said, “I want my smoking-room to be the best 
in London.” I thought at first,—having a 
weakness that way,—of parquetry floors and 
tiled walls, oak bench-ends, deep ingles tile- 
lined, and all the accessories that would tell up 
in presenting to my client the perfection of a 
smoking-room. Utterly wrong; it had never 
struck me that it was not a room for the smoking 
in his leisure hours of Partagas and Intimidads 
that the City merchant desired should excel all 
others, but for the smoking of bacon and hams: 
hence a new study and exploration of all sorts 
of haunts, dim with the fumes of oak-shavings 
and the scent of salt pork. How strangely 
these diversities accrue! You pass froman hour 
devoted to the choice of drawing-room papers 
with Madame to take account of the dilapida- 
tions accrued to a dozen dens in Petticoat-lane. 
You climb down from the spire of one of Wren’s 
churches, where the rusting of iron cramps has 
necessitated the reinstatement of the columns of 
the lantern, and pass on to Powell’s, to select 
the stained glass for the library windows of 
some country-house; make affidavit of the 
injury to right of light of a scullery window in 
Doctors’ Commons; and run down to Southall, 
to report whether so many thousand pounds can 
be lent on the security of the lease of a brick- 
field. It is impossible that any man can do 


all these things well. Michelangelo designed | 


palaces, carved statues, and painted the ceilings. 
Can one fancy Michelangelo giving evidence as 


to rights of light, investigating the origin of a | 
drain-smell, reporting on the mortgage value of | 


a brickfield? These multiplicities have originated 
from the complexity of our society, but they 
should no longer be encouraged. The excellence 
of attainment in one department is imperilled 
by the exigencies of all. 





NEW WORKHOUSE AND INFIRMARY 
BUILDINGS AT BURNLEY. 


LARGE new workhouse and infirmary buildings 
are about to be erected at Burnley, and the 
foundation-stone has been laid with ceremony, 
the local authorities taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. Burnley, which is one of the most 
rising manufacturing towns in Lancashire, is 
situated in the north-eastern portion of the 
county, on the borders of Yorkshire. It now 
contains a population of nearly 100,000, and its 
inhabitants have increased to the extent of 
20,000 within the last fifteen years. 

The new buildings and grounds in connexion 
will occupy an area of ten acres. The buildings 
themselves will consist of three distinct blocks, 
namely, the entrance block, the main workhouse 
building, and the infirmary building. The several 


buildings, which are in the Italian style of) 


architecture, will form a prominent structure. 
The entrance block, which consists of one story 
only, is at the east, and contains the porter’s 
lodge, also receiving wards for both sexes, 
together with clothing-rooms, farnishing-rooms, 
bath-rooms, and other conveniences. The doors 
and windows have arched heads, the windows 
containing shafts, with foliated capitals. At 
each angle of the elevation there are two turrets, 
which form the bath-rooms, having pyramidal 
roofs. 

The main block is three stories in height. 
The elevation of the block contains a projecting 
centre, with a square tower rising to the height 
of 70 ft. The central portion contains the 
administrative department, whilst the right and 
left wings are intended for the male and female 
inmates respectively. Immediately around the 
entrance-hall, in the central portion of the block, 
are the committee-room, the master’s offices, and 
rooms for paupers’ clothing, together with a 
central staircase leading to the upper portions 
of the building. Beyond the entrance-hall is 
the dining-room, which is also intended to be 
used as a chapel, with separate entrances for 
males and females; and corridors connect it 
with the kitchen, scullery, store-rooms, and 
bakehouse, which are in the rear. Right and 
left of the entrance, in front of the building, on 
the ground-floor, are day-rooms for the aged and 
imbecile of both sexes, whilst the day-rooms 
for the able-bodied, and boys and girls, are 
placed at the back. At the rear there are also 
work-yards, and airing and exercise grounds. 


Altogether, there are eight staircases to the first 
and second floors, leading from the several 
wards, and all projecting from the main building. 
The centre of the first floor contains the master’s 
and matron’s bedrooms, whilst the dormitories 
for the different classes of inmates are placed 
over their respective wards. Corridors run the 
entire length of the building on each floor, and 
contain gratings for light and ventilation. There 
are also screen-gates to ensure a proper separa- 
tion of the sexes, and glazed openings in the 
corridor walls to allow of complete supervision 
of the wards. 

The infirmary block is at the west side of the 
site, and consists of two stories. It contains, 
on the ground-floor, kitchen and nurses’ room in 
the centre, and sick wards for males and females 
tothe right and left. There is also a dead-house 
at the north-east angle. The elevatiou contains 
a gabled projecting centre and wings, and 
generally corresponds with the main block. 

The workhouse includes accommodation for 
500 inmates. The whole of the buildings are of 
stone, supplied from the Tubber-hill and Burnley- 
lane quarries. The estimated cost of the build- 
ing, exclusive of land and boundary-walls, is 
17,0001. 

Mr. Waddington, of Burnley, is the architect ; 
| and the contractors are Messrs. Heap, of Burn- 
| ley, for the masonry; Mr. Roberts, of Rawten- 
| stall, for the joiner’s and carpenter’s work ; Mr. 
| John Shuttleworth, the plastering; Mr. Stan- 
| worth, the slating; and Messrs. Belton & Son, 
_ the painting and plumbing. 








THE PEST HOUSES IN THE NORTH AND 
PITMEN’S HOMES. 


Tuer North-country papers, in their advertising 
columns, evidence the pleasing fact that mine- 
owners in the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland have at last determined to improve the 
state of the pitmen’s homes, and the worse than 

| barbarous condition of colliery villages. Tenders 

are now wanted for building a great number 
| of workmen’s cottages ; and the following graphic 
| description of the state of colliers’ homes, by a 
| speaker at the late Miners’ Conference, barely 
sets forth the disgraceful tenure of miners’ 
houses :— 

‘We can get a house and firing in the county 
;of Durham for 6d. a fortnight, but that was 
| simply the name of it. He could take them to 
pitmen’s houses where there was more than 501. 
worth of furniture standing, and if there 
happened to be a bit of carpet 2 ft. wide want- 
ing, they might possibly fall into a hole that 
would bury them. He knew of a boy lying in 
bed with a broken leg, and an umbrella had to 
be put up to keep the rain off him; and men 
| had to rise of a night to bale the water out of 
| their houses. These were the kind of houses 
, they had in Durham, and the system was killing 
| thousands of miners, their wives, and children. 
| He trusted the day was not far off when there 
would be decent dwellings for the pitmen, which 
the men would be too happy to pay a fair rental 
for.” 

Another miner said “ that the houses given by 
the employers had been a curse to the workmen 
of Durham. They were of such a character that 
it was impossible for a man or woman to set a 
moral example beforechildren, and, for morality’s 
sake alone, the system ought to be altered at 
once. The whole tenure of miners’ houses was 
unsatisfactory, and mostly the manner in which 
the tenancy was used influenced the independence 
of the working men.” 

Some time since the Builder called attention 
to the state of the Licensed Victuallers’ houses 
in this quarter, that were, in the majority of 
cases, as reported by the police, unprovided even 
with w.c., and in a dilapidated condition. This 
was not only in villages, but in towns, and 
strangers from decent districts would be horrified 
to find tenements in so deplorably wretched a 
condition as to be totally unfit for human habi- 
tation. Irish cabins are palatial buildings com- 
pared to Durham’s indecent hovels. All the 
laws of health appear to be set at defiance. No 
provision for drainage, or ventilation, and no 
convenience of any character supplied. 





yards reap a harvest from this violation of 
physical laws, on which health and comfort 
depend; and it is no secret in Durham that 
thousands who might have reached an average 
age have been cut off in childhood, and hundreds 
of thousands have been tormented unnecessarily 
by diseases. 





The mortality amongst children is something 
frightful, from the poisonous atmosphere. During 
the last three months no less than 1,373 children 
under the age of one year have died in the 
county! The average duration of life amongst 
the miners themselves is 26 years, as against 
40 years amongst mechanics and agriculturists. 

The Home Secretary has at last taken action 
against the capitular city of Durham itself by 
ordering the removal of ashes and night-soil 
deposited together from time immemorial in the 
ashpits of the houses. It scarcely seems credible, 
but the citizens are actually complaining of the 
expense and annoyance of the removal of this 
filth, and having to do away with cesspools and 
provide decent conveniences. 





NOXIOUS BUSINESSES. 


A SELECT committee of the House of Commons 
sat last week for the purpose of taking evidence 
with regard to the subject of noxious businesses 
in relation to the health of the people, more 
particular reference being made to the metro- 
polis. 

Mr. Whitmore, the medical officer of health 
for Marylebone, was the first witness examined. 
He had inquired into the subject of public 
slaughter-houses, and what was their effect upon 
the health of those who lived in proximity to 
them. Judging from the statistics referring to 
the matter, he found that disease was not more 
prevalent in the immediate vicinity of these 
slaughter-houses than in other localities, and his 
own opinion was that these businesses were no* 
necessarily injurious to health. They did not 
bring about them any deleterious businesses. 
The offal of the animals from these slaughter- 
houses was sold to the poor for food, and it was 
a great boon to them. Bullock’s liver, for 
instance, was a very nutritive food. There were 
some slaughter-houses in Marylebone which 
were not quite situated with a due regard to 
sanitary regulation. Sometimes these slaughter- 
houses were placed too near dwelling-houses, 
and the Act passed in 1844 with regard to 
this subject was not generally complied with. 
Where there was not a distance of 50 ft. between 
the slaughter-house and the dwelling-house he 
generally enforced more stringent sanitary 
regulations. From a sanitary point of view, he 
should regard the existence of ten or twelve 
public abattoirs as a greater nuisance to the 
parish than the present system of slaughter- 
houses. 

The medical officer of the Fulham districs 
stated that he did not consider any alterations 
in the present system were desirable. He was 
not aware that disease was caused to the people 
who lived near the slaughter-houses. He had 
only heard of one or two complaints of the 
slaughter-honses during an experience of nearly 
twenty years. He usually inspected these places 
at the time of slaughter. His official position 
did not render it necessary that he should give 
up his private practice, and he devoted to the 
performance of his public duties such time as 
was requisite. The local authorities did not 
sanction the licensing of the slaughter-house 
unless it was certified by him tobe a fit and 
proper place for that purpose. His sanitary 
authority was the Fulham District Board of 
Works. What they called noxious trades did 
not spring up around slaughter-houses. There 
were forty-three slaughter-houses in the district 
of Fulham. His opinion was that the health of 
those who lived near these places was now 
injuriously affected. 

Mr. C. Legg, member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for Bermondsey, then gave 
evidence as to whether fellmongering, leather- 
dressing, and tanning could be considered 

















The medical men, undertakers, and churcbh- | 


noxious businesses. He put in a report from 
Mr. Keates, analytical chemist, who stated thas 
none of the operations of fellmongering, <c., 
were attended with any disgusting or obnoxious 
smell. The trade was not a noxious one. Mr. 
Legg stated that of late years great improve- 
ments had been made in fellmongering, with the 
view to bring it still further from the possibility 
of being classed in the category of a noxious 
trade. 

One might suppose that there were no noxious 
businesses. 





Antiquarian Relics near Whitby.—le- 
cently several fine specimens of Roman weapons, 
utensils, and implements have been dug up « 





the moors near Whitby, adjoining the Guisbrou 


| highroad. 
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UPSALL CASTLE. 


Ovr engravings illustrate this mansion, now 
in process of erection for Captain Edmund 
Turton, on the slopes of the chain of hills form- 
ing the northern boundary of the great vale of 
York, and commanding a view at once of great 
beauty, variety, and extent. The site is on 
the actual emplacement of old Upsall Castle. 
‘The owner had long entertained the project of 
reconstructing a residence on this spot, com- 
bining the charms of position with the memories 
of the past, and has gradually prepared the way 
by the erection of extensive farm-buildings, 
bailiff’s and labourers’ cottages, and lodges, and 
by laying out a garden. The building, as now 
erected, is constructed of hammer-dressed 
coursed wallstone of a warm.-coloured sand- 
stone, from quarries on the estate, with ashlar 
dressings, from the Leybourn and Whitby quar- 
ries, and grey granite sills, &c., from Dalbeatie. 
The great archway forming the principal en- 
trance is a noble and massive work, entirely in 
polished granite; the shafts in red, the jambs 
and arches in grey. Granite is to be used in 
the internal arches of the hall and staircase, and 
the stairs themselves will be constructed of oak, 
carved with heraldic newels. The joiners’ work 
of the principal rooms will be of pitch pine, 
walnut, and oak combined. The farm-buildings, 
bailiff’s lodge, &c., were carried out under Mr. 
Goldie’s designs, some years ago. The work at 
present is being executed by Messrs. Weatherby 
& Rymer, of York, builders, under the direction 
of Messrs. Goldie & Child, of London. The 
present contract amounts to about 7,0001. 

_Upsall Castle has many historical recollec- 
tions. Whether the first castle was built by 
Roger de Mowbray or Hugh, lord of Upsall, 
remains a mooted point; Hugh, at all events, 
was lord of Upsall, and was succeeded (1297) 
by his son Richard, and (1315) by Galfred and 














by Hugh. We then come to the ownerships of | died in 1857, and was succeeded by his son, 
the Lords Scroope, of Upsall and Masham, a/| late an officer in the 3rd D n Guards, who 
younger branch of those of Bolton, who for up- | married the Lady Cecilia, elder daughter of the 
wards of 200 years lived here in feudal grandeur. | 4th Earl of Milltown. 

We may enumerate two earls and twenty barons,/ Several coins have been found on the ancient 
one premier, one chancellor, one archbishop, | site. A silver penny, Edward III.; a lead coin, 
four treasurers, two chief justices, two bishops, | of the Empress Plautilla; several copper coins 
and five knights of the garter. Of these we | of Carausius, the founder of the British fleet; 
may mention William, created Earl of Wiltshire, | several coins of Charles I. and II.: sixpence of 
who was beheaded at Bristol for being connected | f 


Queen Elizabeth; silver penny of Henry V.; 
with the rebellion when Henry of Lancaster | and a copper halfpenny of William and Mary. 


landed, September, 1399. In the reign of; In the ruins were stones bearing masons’ 
Henry V. we have another Henry Lord Scroope | marks, already noticed in the Builder. 

immortalised by Shakspeare (see Henry V.,, The grounds and gardens have been laid out 
act ii., scene 2) :— under the surveillance of Mr. Broderick Thomas. 


‘* What shall I say to thee, Lord Scroope ?” 





| 





He was the key of the king’s council, and knew : 

the bottom of his soul, though several historians | MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
say that the real cause of the rebellion was; THE ninth annual meeting of this Society was 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge. Then Archbishop held at the Royal Institution, on Monday, June 
Scroope, who was beheaded and buried in York | 16th. The report of the retiring council was 
Minster; and afterwards Thomas le Scroope, | read, referring to the work done by the Society 
fifth baron, 1459. He left three sons, who|during the past session, the more prominent 
d.s.p., and three daughters. Mary, who, 9th/| matters being the efforts made to promote the 
Henry VII., 1493, married Sir Charles Danby, | education of architectural students, and the 
bart., succeeded to Upsall. From her it/ technical education of the workmen of the build. 
went to her sister, Elizabeth, wife of Ralph|ing trades, the arrangement of building con- 
Fitz Randolph; and from her to her sister/ tracts, and the endeavours that are being made 
Agnes, wife -of Sir Marmaduke Wyville, | to induce the City Council to adopt such build. 
of Burton Constable. We now find Upsall|ing regulations as would have the effect of a 
Castle in the possession of the Constables. | Building Act, &c. The thanks of the Society 
How it came so we have no record to bring| were tendered to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. 
forward. John de Constable lived here, and | Murgatroyd (on his retirement from office), for 
being a firm Royalist, had to flee to Holland, | his valuable services since the formation of the 
when the castle fell into decay, whilst the estate | Society. The following gentlemen were elected 
afterwards came, at the Restoration, to William | officers for the ensuing session : — President, 
Constable, Viscount Dunbar, who left it to his | Mr. J. Murgatroyd ; Vice-President, Mr. W. R. 











nephew, Cuthbert Tunstall, who sold it to Dr.| Corson; Hon. Secretary, Mr. John Holden. 
John Turton, Physician in Ordinary to the King, | Council :—Messrs. Isaac Holden, A. W. Mills, 
1797. He died in 1806, bequeathing this estate,|G. T. Redmayne, E. Salomons, and T. Wor- 
to Edmund Turton, of Brasted Park, Kent, who | thington. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN PUBLIC WORKS. 


From several official reports which have been 
issued concerning important places abroad, we 
glean a good deal of interesting information 
relative to public works, which, judiciously 
epitomised, will not be devoid of interest to the 
English reader. From Kénigsberg (Germany) 
we learn that a new Exchange building on the 
south side of the river Pregel has been built, the 
estimated expense of its construction being about 
75,0001., which has been raised by the mercantile 
community. Waterworks for supplying Koénigs- 
berg with fresh water, which is greatly needed, 
have been commenced, and it is hoped, by this 
means, the frequent reappearance of the cholera 
will be prevented. It is stated that in the con- 
struction of these waterworks there is a great 
want of engineering experience, and even a Giffer- 
ence of opinion as to the more advantageous use 
of clay or iron pipes for the purpose. ‘The esti- 
mate of the expense was originally 90,0001., but 
subsequently it has become evident that as much 


lighting it with gas, and the necessary 
works for this purpose were quickly com- 
menced. The water-supply is occasionally 
very scarce, the town chiefly depending on rain- 
water collected in cisterns from the roofs and 
terraces of the houses. Water of good quality 
for drinking is brought into the place in jars 
from springs at a considerable distance. The 
harbour of Syra is in need of improvement. At 
present it is tolerably well sheltered from all 
winds, except from the south-east, and a mole or 
breakwater for the protection of the port against 
this wind has been in course of construction for 
many years. Unfortunately little or no progress 
is made towards the completion of this work. 
Plans for the improvement of Syra are being 
continually mooted. Recently an eminent 
French engineer was consulted by the Govern. 
ment on the subject, and more especially as to 
the best method of building quays terminating 
the mole or breakwater already commenced, and 
the construction of a dock; but there appears to 
be little probability of these works being carried 





as 150,0001. will be required. It is hoped, how- 


ever, that these waterworks, when finished, will | 


become an additional source of revenue to the 
town. Other public works of Kénigsberg are 


town clinics and other buildings for medical | 


purposes, as well as the erection of very exten- 
sive military barracks. The construction of 


harbour works at Pillau is being gradually carried | 


out, but the progress is slow. Chaussées are 
being constructed all over the province, and 
there are several important railway extensions 
being carried out. There are, however, it is 


mentioned, many difficulties in the way of| 
private companies who undertake to build rail-| 


ways, especially in the Russian dominions; and 
although the East Prussian South Railway is | 
able to pay its expenses and the interest on its 
obligations, it is not able to pay dividends to the 
shareholders. It is anticipated, however, that | 
as soon as the Gragewo-Brest line, which will | 
branch off to Odessa and Moscow, is finished, 
this railway will pay well. The population | 


practically into effect for some time to come. 

At Palermo (Italy) several important public 
| works are being carried out. Prominent amongst 
| these is the breakwater, which, with the exten- 
sion of the mole, will give great additional space 
and security to the port. Another important 
work is the construction of a short railroad con- 
necting the present railway terminus on the 
south of the city with the port on the north. It 
will run round the walls, and will be about three 
kilométres inlength. This is described as a work 
of great public utility, which will have a bene- 
ficial influence upon the trade of the port. The 
port of Palermo, it is stated, is quite inadequate 
to meet the requirements of its actnal com- 
merce. To remedy this, the mole, which is 
already 190 métres in length, is to be extended 





about 100 métres; and to increase the space for 


anchorage a breakwater is also in course of con- 
struction in a line with the mole. The break- 
water is to be 230 métres in length, and it is 
intended to connect it at its southern extremity 


THE BUILDING TRADE AND THE NEW 
YORKSHIRE COLLIERIES. 


THE building trade at the present time is per- 
haps receiving more benefit from the opening 
out of the numerous new coal-fields than any 
other branch of industry, excepting, of course, 
the business of mining and sinking. Building 
operations are in many instances greatly retarded 
by the high price of labour and material; and 
there can be no doubt that investors as a rule 
are turning their attention to other modes of 
utilising their capital than laying it out in cot- 
tage property. Another matter highly favour- 
able to building operations is the opening out of 
new coal-fields which are removed from the 
bulk of the population or in localities where the 
existing cottage property is fully taxed with 
occupants. This is just now especially the case 
in South Yorkshire, where more new schemes 
are being projected than were ever before known 
in the history of the coal trade. It is, perhaps, 
also worthy of remark that the engine-houses, 
offices, and other necessary erections are now 
built in a style which a few years ago was almost 
foreign to the surface-plant of most of the 
largest collieries. In what may be termed the 
midland coal-field, which comprises an area of 
over 500 square miles, new sinkings are 
being made in large numbers, which will 
provide a good deal of work for operatives 
engaged in the building trades. A glance at 
a few of the most prominent and largest of these 
undertakings may not be without interest. At 
Wath-upon-Dearne, about six miles from Barns- 
ley, a large colliery, which, when opened out, 
will be second to none in the district, is in the 
course of being sunk. The Barnsley bed is the 
one proposed to be worked, at a depth of 300 
| yards from the surface, and an average thickness 
| of 8 ft.6in. Three shafts are being sunk, viz., 
two drawing and ventilating shafts, each 15 ft. 
|in diameter, and a pumping shaft 10 ft. in dia- 
meter. In addition to the lining of the shafts, 
'bnilding operations have already begun, and a 





of Kénigsberg has greatly increased of late | with the city by a bridge of stone about| range of buildings 90 yards in length, consist- 


years, and there is a corresponding continual | 
increase in house-rent. Konigsberg being a 
first-rate fortress, the difficulty of building 
liouses outside the gates,—within the range of 
the fortress,—is extreme, and, in fact, permission 
from the military authorities to erect any species 
of building is most difficult to obtain, the condi- 
tion being always laid on the builder that on 
requisition from the authorities such building 
must be immediately pulled down. Few are 
inclined to risk such an undertaking; and the 
space of ground within the walls, although large, 
becomes less available for new buildings; the 
consequence being that the inhabitants are in. 
conveniently cramped up, to the serious detri- 
ment of their health. 

The next report refers to Guatemala, whence 
we learn that the present Government is very 
anxious to construct a railway between the 
capital and the port on the Pacific coast (San 
José), and has entered into a contract with a 
Mr. Kelly for this purpose. The line will be 
about eighty miles long, and it is expected will 
be of great benefit to the commerce of the 
country. Arrangements have been made for 
connecting the principal cities and towns of 
Guatemala by telegraph, which will also extend 
to the frontier of the neighbouring republic of 
Salvador, where for more than a year past they 
have been in possession of this indispensable con- 
venience. It is stated that Europeaus can live 
and work in perfect health in Guatemala, a con- 
siderable portion of that Republic consisting of 
elevated table-lands ; while property is secure and 
the roads are safe. For all articles of taste and 
luxury, Guatemala sends to France or Germany. 

From Syra (Greece) we learn that public 
improvements are much wanted in that town. 
he streets are for the most part irregularly and 
badly paved, and hitherto the system of building 
pursued has been very careless. Latterly, how- 
ever, a plan of the town has been drawn by 
the Government engineers, which the native 
builders are now obliged to follow; but great 
difticulties are experienced in any attempt at 
improving the appearance of the town in regard 
to its buildings, owing to the negligent system 
heretofore adopted. There are some tolerable 
roads leading from the town to a few small 
villages in the vicinity, where many residents of 
Syra have country-houses, whither they repair 
during the hot season. At present the town is 
very poorly lighted with petroleum lamps. A 


200 métres in length, which will require a con- 
siderable time for its construction. From Italy 
the next report takes us to Spain. We note that 
the Spanish Government has granted a conces- 
sion to an English firm of contractors, Messrs. 
Chadwick, Adamson, & Coleix, to construct a 
harbour of refuge in the Bay of Bilbao, in 
accordance with the plans of Mr. C. B. Vignoles, 
the English engineer. 

It may be stated generally that the plan con. 
sists in constructing two vast breakwaters, one 
running from a point near Santune, on the south- 
western, and the other from Algorta, on the 
north-eastern side of the bay, both being con- 
siderably outside the “bar,” the destruction of 
which would thus be effected, and a harbour 
formed whose dimensions and position would 
render it, according to the opinion of authorities 
on the subject, one of the finest ports of refuge 
in the world. In the whole extent of the Bay of 
Biscay there is no existing port which can fairly 
be considered a harbour of refuge. The conces- 


subvention whatever from the Spanish Govern. 
ment, and leaves the cost and risk of construction 


other hand, the terms of the concession are of 
the amplest description. Fifteen years are 
allowed for the execution of the work. Still 
continuing our remarks about Spain, we learn 
from Teneriffe (Canary Islands) that consider- 
able improvements in the roads of that district 
have been effected of late, the macadamising 
system being adopted. Some years since an 
association was established at Santa Cruz, 
Teneriffe, for the purpose of building dwelling- 
houses for the humbler classes, and it has been 
most active in its exertions in carrying out this 
object. ‘Numerous small, neat, and convenient 
houses have been constructed; larger edifices 
have also been erected, and, being not devoid of 
architectural merit, have greatly added to the 
appearance of the town. The labours of this 
association have, in fact, been of the greatest 
benefit in the construction of commodious houses. 
A society has been for some time past engaged, 
in the Island of Palma, in bringing supplies of 
water from the mountain-springs to La Dehesa, 
and as much as 4,0001. has been expended in the 
work. It is significant also to note that in this 
island what is described as a rather beantiful 
building has been constructed “ for cock-fighting 
and for balls,”’—a queer, conjunction, certainly,— 
and a theatre has also been built, of small dimen- 





ccutract, however, has been entered into by 
the municipality with a French company for 


sions. 


sion for that in the Bay of Bilbao includes no | 


entirely to the company undertaking it. On the | 
| largest shafts in the South Yorkshire district to 


| ing of offices, a residence for the under viewer, 
jand other buildings are in the course of 
erection. The structures are of stone which 
is obtained from Newhill Quarry, which 
the company have purchased. A huge boiler. 
bed, to take in eight boilers, 30 ft. in length and 
7 ft. in diameter, is fast approaching completion. 
| A chimney, 156 ft. in height, is also about to be 
erected by the firm, which is to be termed “ The 
Wath-upon-Dearne Main Colliery Company.” 
The outlay will be very great, as the surface. 
plant is being constructed to raise 1,000 tons 
per day when the colliery is in full working 
order. Near to Wombwell, about two or three 
miles nearer Barnsley, fair progress is being 
made with the sinking at the Mitchell’s Main 
| Colliery, where a fine engine-house and surface- 
| plant has been put down. An additional shaft 
is also being put down by the Manvers Main 
Company, and also by the Holmes Colliery Com- 
pany, near Rotherham, in all of which districts 
the building trade is very active. During the 
past week, Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co., 
the owners of the Thorncliffe and Chapeltown 
Collieries, where the serious riots occurred 
a few years ago, have begun to sink two of the 





the Silkstone coal. Already a number of houses 
are in the course of erection, and it is said the 
company intend to build between 100 and 200 
in all. The Barrow Hematite Company, who 
recently purchased a large area of coal, have 
commenced sinking operations at Worsborough, 
near Barnsley, and intend running the Silkstone 
seam, which underlies the Barnsley bed at « 
depth of 380 yards. A good deal of work for 
builders will be found at and near Worsborough, 





as the property in that district is all fully occu- 

| pied. Many other large collieries will shortly be 
/opened out on estates where the coal has 
|recently been secured. In the West Riding 
| district, the same state of things may be met 
with. In the newly-developed coalfields around 
Pontefract and Featherstone, a good population 
is being got together in a district which a few 
years ago was only known as an agricultural 
country. Cottage houses have sprung up very 
rapidly, anc will doubtless do so for many years 
to come. 

At Loscoe Messrs. H. Briggs, Son, & Co, 
Limited, have recently opened a new colliery, 
which was christened about two years ago by the 
Emperor of Brazil, whilst on a visit to Yorkshire, 
the “Don Pedro Colliery.” The pit will require 





from 300 to 400 men and boys to work it, and 
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Mr. Tadman, of Wakefield, is now engaged in 
the erection of a batch of houses which, when 
completed, will amount to 108. The company 
have now five collieries at work, which are 
capable of raising from 12,000 to 13,000 tons of 


at work for some time, have of late made con- 


being the only one of its class. At the present | 
stage of matters, it seems premature to specu- 

late how far what was a difficulty may prove to 
have become utterly impracticable. Still, if 
anything could smooth the way for insurance, or 
lessen rates of premium which at best must be 
exceptionally high, it would be the exclusive use 
of uninflammable stuff in the reconstruction. 





siderable extensions in their premises. The 
newly-formed Dodwarth and Silkstone Coal and 
Iron Company are erecting a new engine-house 
and chimney at Dodwarth Station Colliery, in 
addition to which over 100 new coke-ovens are 
either in the course of erection, or are about to 
be built. Several batches are finished, or nearly 
so. At the new colliery belonging to Messrs. 
Craik & Co., at Smithies, near Barnsley, a large 
outlay has recently taken place. A substantial 
engine-house and other buildings have been 
erected, in addition to nearly forty new coke- 
ovens. The well-known Oaks Colliery Company 
have recently lighted a large row of new ovens, 
whilst the Blackie Main Colliery Company, the 
High Royd Company, the Silkstone Fall Com- 
pany, Limited, have all just added largely to 
their numerous coke-ovens, as have also one 
or two of the owners of iron-works and blast- 
furnaces. 





ANOTHER LESSON FROM THE FIRE. 


Sir,—It is a matter of general thankfulness 
that the rapid combustion of the late Alexandra 
Palace did not in the loss of a colossal property 
involve more hideous calamity in the shape of a 
proportionate loss of life. It has now been seen 
how some half million sterling may be laid out 
in preparing a fools’ Paradise, to be transformed | 
into “a veritable Pandemonium” at shortest 
notice, in broad day, and with no better scene- 
shifter than a careless plumber. The lesson 
has been costly; thank Heaven! not so costly 
as it well might have been. 

With deep regret for the heavy loss sustained 
by the proprietors, with admiration of the true 
British pluck that has moved the directors to 
restore the ruins, mingles a painful concern for 
the future. People are anxious to know how 
far the building is to be simply replaced as it 
was (that is to say, laid ready for a second fire) ; 
how far the lurid light of recent disaster will 
deter those responsible from making another 
cage of dry fuel for 20,000 pleasure-seekers. 

Besides want of water (remarked on in your 
able article), there are two conditions for making 
a big fire out of a small one,—plenty of air, 
and plenty of combustibles. As to air, the 


Indeed, it is quite conceivable that the annual 
interest on any consequent additional outlay 
might be more than met by reduction in pre- 
miums. Should insurance companies not afford 
adequate protection, the imprudence of replacing 
the structure with combustible matter need 
hardly be pointed out, CHARLES E. CoNnDeER. 








THE THREATENED STRIKE. 


Srr,—In your last week’s impression, Mr. 
Broadhurst seeks to justify his assertion that the 
master builders had promised an increase of 
wages to the masons this year by quoting a 
remark of Mr. Lucas at the conference of last 
summer, to the effect that the masons should 
have “any price they like.” How is it that Mr. 
Broadhurst does not ask for a shilling an hour 
for the masons on the same authority, as Mr. 
Lucas had said a minute before, “‘ You had better 
have a shilling an hour”? The masters might 
claim that a reduction of wages had been notified, 
for the sentence quoted did not end as Mr. 
Broadhurst would lead you to suppose. Mr. 
Lucas added,—“but if terra-cotta is used 
instead of stone, you will not get your present 
wages.” After this not much reliance can be 
placed on Mr. Broadhurst’s statement that other 
paragraphs are “equally clear.” The “ other 
paragraphs” relating to this question are, in 
fact, point-blank refusals on the part of the 
masters to entertain the constantly-repeated at- 
tempt of the masons to extract a promise of arise 
in the spring. The chairman said,—‘‘ How can we 
fix wages for next summer ? Whocan doit?” 
Mr. Trollope said, on another occasion,—‘‘ We 
cannot bind ourselves to what may happen in 
March, it is simply impossible ;” and a few 
minutes later he repeated, “‘ we cannot bind the 
future as to arise of wages.” Mr. Lucas, also, 
said, in reply to a further appeal, ‘‘ How is it 
possible for us to settle wages for a future time ? 
You cannot do it.” 

Mr. Broadhurst, however, once more returned 
to the charge, and I regret to have to trouble 
you with a longer extract. Mr. Broadhurst 
said,—“ What is the objection to your saying 
that we will pay you, to save any deputation, or 





large area, height, and broad surfaces of an 
Exhibition building must always give facilities 
that the first breach in the roof can but render 
perfect. As tocombustibles, certainly wood and 
paper are what we generally use for lighting our 
tires. But when kindling is the thing of all 
others to avoid, common prudence requires that 
such substances (if employed), should be pro- 
tected, so far at least as not to become ready 
«gents of destruction. 

Had the floor on which the burning stuff from 
the dome fell been of planking rendered unin- 
flammable by Burnetising, it would not have 
served as fuel to theflames. Had the woodwork 
of the dome itself been similarly prepared, the 
fire, we may be morally certain, would never 


have happened. Entertainments might be going | 
on within the building at this moment, and the | 
ghastly “Illumination of the Ruins” need have | 


found no place in the programme. I mention 
Burnetising as the process I happen to know of. 
I am concerned not so much with processes as 
with results. 

Of course, the old, old question crops up. The 
“ ha’p’orth o’ tar” question. Confessing to my 
own opinion that such a question is but secondary, 
where hundreds,—thousands,—of lives may be 
at stake, I submit that the matter will bear 
examination from a strictly commercial point of 
view. Could the proprietors compound with 
some conjuror for the restoration of their palace 
as it stood some fortnight since, immediately on 
receipt of the sum it would have cost to fire- 
proof every stick and rag in it in 1862, with 
5 per cent. interest to date into the bargain,— 
could we for a moment imagine such a contract 
duly fulfilled on both sides,—how different would 
be the financial position! Alas! no magic can 
change the past; but sharp experience should 
change the future. With property of enormous 
value, ordinary precaution dictates either ade. 
quate policies (if to be had) in the regular offices, 
or else something equivalent to self-insurance. 
The difficulty of insuring so huge and costly a 
building is of course increased tenfold by its 








any circular, or anything of that kind, next 
| Spring the 9d. from the Ist of March? .... 
The Chairman: I can only say, that if you 
| asked for 9d. in March, knowing the trade that 
|is being done in London, it is simply prepos- 
terous and, of course, we are not asking 
| you to recommend that that shall be the proposi- 
| tion for the next six months (that is, the reduced 
| hours and the 8}d.). That would be an utter 
| waste of time on our part. We are asking you 
| to accept that frankly, as one that is to guide us 
until some considerable change takes place in 
|the building trade, justifying any advance or 
|reduction. That is what we expect in meeting 
| you in this way, and that you will say frankly 
| whether it is to be so or whether it is not, and 





| 


‘that you will not allow us to waste our time in 
‘imagining we have made a proposition which 
you are only going to accept for a few weeks or 
a few months.” 

As this is the last occasion on which the sub- 
ject is mentioned during the interview, I will 
leave it for your readers to say whether it would 
not be easier to build upon these extracts a 
charge of want of faith on the part of the 
masons in demanding a rise so soon, than to 
pretend that they imply a promise so strong as 
to have been the inducement to accept the terms 
offered. 

In justice to the masons, it should be added, 
that Mr. Broadhurst’s statement, made in 
your impression of the 7th inst., that the 
masons ‘‘ have given the employers six months’ 
notice to fulfil an agreement entered into last 
summer, viz., that if trade was at all good this 
season, we should {have one halfpenny per hour 
advance,” is entirely incorrect. The masons 
have given notice that they require a rise of one 
halfpenny an hour, and have based the demand 
on the increased cost of living, without any 
reference whatever to an agreement which they 
knew perfectly well had never been made. 

BenJ. HANNEN, Chairman. 

The Central Association of Master Builders 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


Mr. J. S. Storr has contributed a paper to 
the current number of the Fortnightly Review, 
entitled “The Anarchy of London,” which will 
help on the coming change in the government 
of the metropolis. Come it must; it is buta 
question of time, bat unfortunately circum- 
stances concur to make that time long. We 
quote a portion of the paper :— 

“If nothing else can be done, and if Mr. 
Stansfeld and Mr. Bruce are incapable of 
originating a new and efficient scheme for 
London, they might at least make an effort to 
extend to the metropolis the Glasgow City 
Improvement Act of 1865, which has produced 
such beneficial results, social, sanitary, and 
moral, in that city. Up to the passing of this 
Act the population of Glasgow had been living 
huddled together in masses, 50,000 persons 
being crowded into eighty acres. Many of the 
houses were built without regard to light, air, or 
decency, and naturally had become mere dens of 
thieves, paupers, and prostitutes. The municipal 
authorities came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to root out the evil.. They applied to 
Parliament, under the above-mentioned Act, to 
borrow a million and a quarter; scheduled the 
bad parts of the city, and obtained powers to 
pull down and rebuild, or sell cny portion, as 
circumstances suggested. In order to provide 
the necessary funds for these improvements, 
they obtained liberty to levy a rate of 6d. in the 
pound. At the end of the first year this was 
reduced to 4d. for two following years; then to 
3d., and is now on the point of being reduced to 
2d. Instead of advertising publicly the districts 
they intended to demolish, with Scotch canniness 
they employed a surveyor to buy up ‘ quietly’ a 
large amount of property before they did any- 
thing, and thus avoided having to pay the 
increased prices which would have been de- 
manded by the owners had they begun to 
improve before completing the purchases. They 
thus succeeded, with scarcely any litigation, in 
buying to the amount of one million sterling, 
property, of which they subsequently resold, 
under restrictions, nearly 400,0001. worth at a 
considerable profit upon its original cost. Having 
secured the fee simple of the plots required, they 
commenced by removing fever dens, and other 
nuisance-swarming, disease - breeding colonies, 
widening old streets, and driving new thorough- 
fares through the blind courts and alleys of their 
ancient city. At the outzet the corporation built 
two blocks of dwellings for the expropriated 
families ; but it was not found necessary to 
proceed further in this direction. Builders, 
learning that the corporation were willing to 
grant leases for 500 years at moderate annual 
ground.-rents, with the right of pre-emption at 
22} years’ purchase, during the first three years, 
rushed in, took whole plots, and built houses on 
the plan laid down by the municipal surveyor. 
The two lodging-houses erected by the corpora- 
tion, one for males and one for females, holding 
350 and 150 respectively, had paid them 10 per 
cent., and the only obstacle to the corporation 
doing more was their objection to becoming 
landlords. Before the passing of the Act of 
1865, although under their general Acts the 
corporation had power to demolish houses which 
were unsafe, they were precluded from con- 
demning dwellings in a bad sanitary condition, 
and could have done nothing without the powers 
of compulsory purchase they thereby obtained. 
The result was, in its financial, sanitary, and 
moral aspects, alike successful; brothels had 
been reduced 15 per cent., the haunts of thieves 
and chronic disease were broken up, and even 
the whisky-shops were lessened in numbers. 

The example thus set by Glasgow was, two 
years later (1867), followed by Edinburgh. An 
Act was brought in mapping out the portions of 
the city to be removed, laying down new lines 
of thoroughfares, sweeping away whole streets 
of houses, 200 to 300 years old, and empowering 
the corporation to borrow 350,0001., on the 
security of a rate of 4d. in the pound for twenty. 
one years. Like the Glasgow Act, it had a 
clause limiting the number of poor to be removed 
at one time to 500. An adequate provision was 
thus made, but not until then were clearances 
effected. The work was thus gradual in its 
operation, and the inconvenience consequent on 
removal was thereby mitigated, if not rendered 
quite inappreciable. 

If we turn from the two largest cities of Scot. 
Jand to our own metropolis, what do we find ? 
A few semi-charitable associations, founded by 
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private enterprise, or by the munificence of a 
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stranger, to whom the miseries of our London 
poor were nearer at heart than they would seem 
to be to our great landowners and employers of 
labour. These institutions may be briefly 
enumerated. With a population rapidly approach- 
ing four millions, of which, as we have seen, one 
million has, in the space of twenty years, been 
turned out of their houses by metropolitan and 
other improvements, we have the authority of 
the Lord Mayor for stating that decent accom. 
modation has been provided for only 20,000 
persons. 

a. The Peabody gifts to the Poor of London, 
amounting in all to 400,0001., by means of which 
blocks of buildings have been erected in various 
parts of London and the suburbs, have, up to the 
present time, provided accommodation for 847 
families, consisting of 3,407 persons, occupying 
3,328 rooms, at an average charge of 1s. 10d. per 
room per week. 

b. The Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes has 
erected, in the most crowded parts of London, 
six blocks of buildings, accommodating 507 
families, consisting of about 2,000 persons. This 
society does not confine its operation to London 
and the suburbs, but has erected cottages and 
dwellings at Ramsgate and Bristol. Its financial 
success has been uninterrupted. Last year a 
dividend of 4} per cent. was declared, besides a 
sum added to the guarantee fund. 

c. The Improved Industrial Dwellings Com. 
pany, under the able direction of Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., and 
others, has already invested 250,0001., and pro- 
vides accommodation for 9,000 persons. This 
society, which offers a favourable example of 
management to others, pays ita shareholders a 
guaranteed interest of 5 per cent. per annum, 
and might with advantage be studied by pro- 
moters of similar undertakings. 

d. The Artisans, Labourers, and General 
Dwellings Company, under the presidency of 
the Dean of Westminster, has now been in 
existence six years. Its share capital is upwards 
of 52,0001., whilst more than 13,0001. have been 
deposited at a fixed rate of interest of 5 per cent. 
The shareholders received for the past year 
6 per cent. This company also extends its 
operations to large manufacturing towns, but 
its most important act has been the purchase of 
land in the neighbourhood of Clapham Junction 
Station, where Lord Shaftesbury last year laid 
the first stone of what he then called the 
‘workmen’s city.’ The directors in their 
report draw attention to the fact that the 
average death-rate in the houses erected by 
them was only 6 per 1,000, whilst it averaged 
in surrounding districts 25 per 1,000, and in 
some instances more. This is ina great measure 
to be attributed to the absence of cesspools from, 
and the careful drainage of, these newly-erected 
buildings. 

If to these efforts we add those of the Marquis 
of Westminster, Miss Octavia Hill, and Mr. 
Bullock Hali, which are all the more deserving 
of admiration and praise because they have been 
carried on so unobstrusively and so sytematically, 
we come to the end of our short list of the 
inadequate attempts to cope with this great want 
of our times.” 








ENGLISH WORKMEN AND PERSIAN 
SECURITIES: A CAUTION. 


Tue visit of the Shah of Persia to England 
is of more significance than idle curiosity, par- 
ticularly as affecting the interests of our skilled 
artisans, for it appears that the Persian Monarch 
and his Ministers intend profiting by the ex- 
ample of the Khedive of Egypt and the Sultan 
of Turkey, by extracting from this country a 
number of our best workmen, in order to in- 
struct his unskilled subjects in our staple indus- 
tries, arts, and mysteries. 

Already agents have felt their way, and are 
busy in taking steps to enlist mechanics by 
seductive offers of wages and golden promises of 
speedy fortunes in a land “ flowing with milk 
and honey.” 

Like unto the engagements entered into with 
Egypt, Turkey, and Russia, binding contracts 
for almost an apprenticeship term of years, 
added to the signing away of English nation. 
ality, and agreeing to foreign naturalisation, 
will be exacted ; and if the Anglo-Persian work. 
men reap the like whirlwind their forerunners 
in Egypt, Turkey, and Russia did, their engage- 
ments with our distinguished visitor will afford 
ample leisure to regret ever leaving the English 
shores. 





‘As little is known of Persia, we open up the 
country by a digest from authentic documents 
sent by English consuls in Teheran, Bashire, 
Bagdad, and Tabreez, in the shape of replies to 
inquiries made by the Earl of Clarendon, Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, respecting the condition 
of the Persian Empire, and its industrial classes, 
and more exhaustive and trustworthy particulars 
could not be found on these subjects. English 
workmen would do well to ponder over the 
consuls’ information, both with respect to 
Asiatic and other foreign states. 

Mr. Jenner, the consul at Teheran, gives five 
reports from Ispahan, Shiraz, Koum, Hamadan, 
and Kermanshah, drawn up for him by intel- 
ligent natives, as well as Europeans. He is 
inclined to infer from Lord Clarendon’s despatch 
that the information sought for is required with 
a view to ascertaining which are the countries 
best adapted for the reception of an immigration 
of the surplus of the working classes of Great 
Britain, in so far as the term “ working classes ”’ 
applies to that portion of the population which 
earns its livelihood by manual labour. 

[It may be advisab'e here to observe, that 
other consuls take the like view of Lord Claren- 
don’s object; and the diplomatic investigations 
render the reports still more valuable to the 
working classes of Great Britain. | 

In the manufacture of carpets and shawls, the 
Persian workmen excel the English. One or two 
skilled workmen from ‘each English craft might 
succeed in making a fortune, if they could in- 
duce Persian employers to pay them ; but a 
dozen or two would glut the market. No immi- 
gration composed of workmen secking employ- 
ment as individuals, would lead to anything but 
disappointment and ruin. 

The cost of living upon the pittance which 
satisfies the Persian workman is so small, and 
the rate of wages, which is proportionately even 
smaller, so unremunerative, that no British 
workman could for a moment compete with the 
native labourer. One way in which a successful 
emigration to Persia might be possible to those 
engaged in it, would be “ self-sufficing colonies,” 
composed of from 500 to 1,000, or more, mem- 
bers of both sexes. These might thrive, if 
engaged either in working some of the numerous 
mines to be found scattered all over Persia; or 
in manufacturing cotton stuffs, of a quality 
corresponding to that of the chintzes which 
form the chief articles of importation to Persia; 
or silk stuffs for use and exportation, for both 
of which manufactures the raw material could 
be procured in abundance, and at cheap rates 
upon the spot. 

Colonies engaged in the above, or other pur- 
suits, and so constituted, like those of Germans 
in Odessa, or of Swedes and Norwegians in the 
United States, as to be enabled to till their own 
land, make their own roads, and provide in every 
respect for their own wants, would, in the 
opinion of many persons qualified to judge, meet 
with success. But before such a colony could 
be established in Persia, it would be necessary 
to overcome many prejudices on the part of its 
rulers, which at present a-e so deeply rooted as 
to render success almost hopeless. 

The winter diet of a workman consists almost 
entirely of bread, rice, and bad cheese, with a 
small quantity of tea in the form of a decoction ; 
and the summer diet is of bread, or “ sayfe,” or 
summer produce, é.e., melons, cucumbers, vege- 
table marrows, egg plants, and various forms of 
edible gourds. The average wages changed to 
English money, are about 9}d.a day, and the 
workman can just manage to keep body and 
soul together. 

As to dwellings. In Persian towns, large 
caravanserais, built in former times to accom. 
modate a far more numerous population, are 
generally to be found. These buildings, though 
mostly in a more or Jess ruinous condition, 
can still furnish shelter for a large number of 
workmen, who are lodged at the rate of from 
ls. to 3s.a month. As for furniture, a rough 
felt for sleeping, and a cooking-pot, suffice for 
their requirements. The ccurtyards of mosques, 
and sheltered corners, form refuges for a large 
number of thestill poorerclasses. Of the workmen 
who are married, some possess a small piece of 
land, which helps them to maintain their families, 
and in some cases the wives and children add 
a trifle to the family pittance by sewing, or 
by, more frequently, carpet-making or rough 
weaving. Alms to the poor give further aid, 
and once a year, for a period of three days, the 
poorest man may sit down to a comfortable 
dinner, which is furnished by the devotees of 
“ Hassan and Hossein,” which is equivalent, in 


Persia, to saying, “By all who can afford it.’ 
“In short,” the Consul says, “though the exist. 
ence of the working classes in Persia is, accord- 
ing to English ideas, miserable in the extreme, 
still I have no reason to believe that there is 
anything like the suffering they are exposed to 
at home (in England).” 

The air of Persia is constantly pure, and the 
sun almost always bright. Drainage is most 
imperfect. Dead animals are cast upon the road 
to be deodorised by the influence of the sun, 
and the public streets are made the receptacles 
for everything that is not wanted in the houses. 
Cholera, small-pox, and typhus fever are the 
chief epidemics ; but asa rule they only make 
their appearance when everything has been done 
to give birth to them, and “they cannot be 
attributed to the visitation of God, but to the 
imbecility of man.” 

In the manufacture of shawls and carpets, in 
brasswork, in enamel on gold and silver, in every 
species of ornamental work where a good effect 
is sought for rather than excellency of finish, the 
Persian work may be said to be good. Every- 
thing is done by hand, and left unfinished, 
rather from an ignorance of the higher principles 
of artistic work, than from any real incapacity, 
save in respect to the shawls and carpets, which 
combine an artistic sense of the harmony of 
colours with a wonderful perfection of finish 
and durability. The above remark may almost 
always be applied to the work of Persian arti- 
zans. The ignorance of the workmen is not 
altogether the result of their want of oppor- 
tunities of improvement. The love of tradition 
is very strong, and the only change to be noted 
is that which is produced by the gradual 
deterioration which, by a universal law, comes 
upon nations which do not progress. What is 
thus said upon the higher branches of work, 
applies equally to the lower. Everything in 
Persia follows a geometrical ratio, in its decay. 

There is, however, one numerous and power- 
ful fraternity which is never tired of attempting 
to surpass. Those who belong to it—and they 
form, in two or three instances, the population 
of entire districts—are ever striving to excel. 
They devote every leisure moment to this pur- 
pose, and are stimulated to constant endeavour 
by the fame of those who have attained to 
eminence in their difficult art. Few Persians of 
any position but have arrived at a certain skill 
in this accomplishment, and prime ministers and 
even sovereigns have owed the greater portion 
of their celebrity to their extraordinary aptitude 
in this respect,—that is, “ penmanship.” The 
Mirzas are, indeed, the only “ class of workmen 
who take a pride in their work, and endeavour 
to excel from the sense of honour they have in 
executing it.’’ 

During “ Bushiro” no work is ever done, and 
workmen only receive rations on these days 
from their employers. 

There are also ten entire holidays in the year, 
on which neither salaries nor rations are drawn. 
The hours of labour are from about one hour 
after sunrise to noon, when men break off to dine 
and rest for about a couple of hours, when they 
resume till sunset. All classes of labourers live 
very much alike, in the most frugal manner, 
and a man who earns bis half kran may be 
taken as an average specimen. His food will 
be a lump of dates before going to work, some 
bread (unleavened) and salt fish for dinner, and 
some boiled rice for supper. The men who 
earn higher wages possibly wear a better shirt 
and turban, but nothing more; whatever they 
save is usually converted into ornaments for their 
women. 

Mr. Surgeon Hakin, writing at Lingah, says, 
as to remunerative opening for British work- 
men, unskilled, or the reverse,—to commence 
with unskilled Europeans, “I do not think they 
could at all compete in the market at the rates 
now raling for native labour; and in the hot. 
season I much doubt if they could continue 
work for any length of time without injurious 
effects to their health. 

In regard to skilled workmen, there may 
eventually be openings for men in the boiler 
repairing and engineering line, where, as super- 
intendents and foremen they would perhaps be 
able to make a fair living, as they would not be 
likely—for a long time at least—to meet with 
native competition.” 

Mr. Hakeem, surgeon, of Bassadore, states 
that the only articles of food obtainable are 
meat, rice, fish, wheat, dates, and “dholl.” But 
the meat is generally of an inferior quality, 





owing to scanty pasturage. 
With regard to the question of healthy lodg- 
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ings the scanty population of Bassadore live in 
small houses made of sandstone and mud, and 
huts made of date-leaves. These houses and 
huts stand at considerable distance from each 
other. There are always breezes blowing from 
one direction or another. Those coming from 
the north-east and north-west are most prevalent, 
the former blowing in the mornings and the 
latter in the evenings. At times the north-east 
or north-west winds keep blowing for days 
together (varying from three to seven) in a strong 
gale. The ground is elevated, and the soil is in 
some parts rocky, in others calcareous and 
sandy; so that, as far as drainage and ventila- 
tion are concerned, they are in the most satis- 
factory condition ; but to find here a place free 
from malarious poison is almost an impossibility. 

The port of Lingah is most filthy. The houses 
are crowded together, without any regularity, 
leaving very narrow, dirty, and sharp-winding 
lanes, most of which allow one man to walk 
through them. The walls of the surrounding 
houses closing in these lanes are very high, 
and give to the houses an appearance of dun- 
geons for prisoners. These high walls cut off, 
to a great extent, the excess of fresh air; and 

there are no arrangements for the removal of the 
night-soil, &c.: each house, especially those 
further removed from the sea, has a hollow dug 
in the privy, in which the dirt collects year 
after year, and charges the atmosphere with 
various noxious and poisonous effluvia, which 
prove a fertile source of the different low forms 
of fever, outbreaks of cholera, &c. 

The dangers attending the action of these 
miasmatic and poisonous effluvia are, that 
persons who have resided uninterruptedly for 
several years in such regions become anzmic 
and sallow in countenance, weak, and emaciated ; 
they lose all energy and freshness of mind and 
intellect ; become liable to congestions and en- 
largement of the internal organs, especially the 
liver and spleen ; and, if not removed in due time 
to healthier regions, they are apt to succumb to 
the fatal effects of febrile and other low diseases. 

Consul-General Herbert, at Bagdad, gives 
valuable information on all points, and states 
that the artizans and industrial classes bear the 
proportion of about 60 per cent. to the other 
classes. The latter may be said to comprise 
Government employés, ulemas (i. e.—professors of 
religion and law), landholders, merchants, petty 
traders, dependants, and beggars. 

The houses occupied by the artizan and labour- 
ing classes vary in accordance with their means. 
Some are comfortable, but all are badly ven- 
tilated, and those of the poorer people are very 
inferior. All houses are built on the same prin- 
ciple, whether of stone, brick, or mud. The 
form of the house is a square, or parallelogram, 
surrounding a court into which the rooms open, 
and there is seldom any opening to the outside 
of the building except the entrance-door. The 
roofs are flat, and on these the occupants sleep 
in the summer, whilst they also use them for the 
purpose of spreading on them any article or 
produce which they desire to dry in the sun. In 
the centre of the court-yard is a sunk and 
covered cesspool, into which the refuse-water 
and off-scourings of the house are permitted to 
run through a small hole in the ground, and 
most houses are provided with a well, from 
which, however, the people seldom drink. The 
houses consist of only one floor, none having an 
upper story. 

As regards the nature of their engagements 
with their employers, there is no investment of 
capital in their case, and no manufactories. 

A master artizan works himself with his 
journeymen and apprentices. The labour mar- 
ket is well supplied, and artizans are, for the 
most part, so comfortably provided, that they 
are indifferent to extra work, and are content 
with that which they know must come to them. 
They are unwilling on any occasion to hurry 
themselves, or put themselves out of their way 
to accommodate a customer. The consul is of 
opinion that there is no opening in this country 
at present for the introduction of foreign labour, 
and that English artizans and workmen should 
not be encouraged to come independently to this 
country ! 

Bat the country offers the most promising 
openings for capitalists, both agricultural and 
commercial ; and should it be possible to attract 
to it the attention of such, their services would 
offer occasions for the employment of Englishmen, 
as superintendents, engineers, overseers, and 
skilled workmen, and probably in the course of 
time for that of subordinate workmen and 
labourers. 


The purchase power of money, as compared 
with England, is very difficult to estimate ; but 
the consul is of opinion that, in the hands of 
people foreign to the country, it is not greater 
than in England, if so great. 

In the present state of the country a foreign 
workman coming to Bagdad would find difficulty 
in obtaining lodging, unless in a position to hire 
a house for himself, and this could be done in 
the principal towns at the rate of from 101. to 
801. a year. The houses are ill ventilated, the 
drainage is very bad, and miasmatic dirt, over- 
crowding, and air-poisoning are the rule through- 
out all the towns of Turkish Arabia in Persia. 
Even in Bagdad, the capital of the province, the 
state of the streets is disgraceful, and the lanes 
in the more remote parts of the town are always 
in a most disgusting state. . 
European piece goods are in great demand. 
Many useful articles in copper and tin are pro- 
duced, but their finish is bad. So also with 
goldsmiths’ and jewelry work. Embroidery, in 
gold and silver, is admirably done and is very 
enduring. Great quantities of elegantly-formed 
vessels in porous earthenware, which are very 
usefal in a hot climate, are made, but they are 
very brittle, and again their finish is very rough. 
So also with a certain kind of glass bottles. The 
state of the field labourers is very wretched. 
They are almost invariably overwhelmed with 
debt to the farmers or landowners for advances, 
and are consequently miserably poor, and in- 
ooo but little removed from the condition of 
serfs. 

The consul says :—“ Still, this country offers 
most promising opening for the employment of 
commercial and agricultural capital, and on this, 
as forming an opening for English artizans and 
industrials, and the improvement of the condition 
of native labourers, I would wish to lay great 
stress.” 

The country, soil, and climate are well adapted 
to the produce of wheat, barley, and all kinds of 
cereals,—cotton, jute, hemp, the sunflower plant, 
and fibre-producing plants generally,—sugar, 
indigo, and opium. 

Persons or corporate bodies investing money 
in land would need machinery, and would neces- 
sarily employ Englishmen, and as their works 
advanced, the number of these would increase. 
Selecting those trades likely to be recruited 
from England, the rate of wages are per day :— 
Blacksmiths, 114d.; bricklayers, 11d. to 1s. 6d. , 
carpenters, 1s. 6d.; goldsmiths, 2s. 10d.; and 
coppersmiths, 1s. 10d. Other building, iron, or 
engineering trades are not known. Food appears 
to average half London prices. 

Almost every Persian is married before he 
reaches the age of twenty years. The women’s 
apartments are separated from the rest. Water 
is scarce, but the religious law allows all running 
water to be considered pure which is a span in 
depth, and flows sufficiently[rapidly to carry away 
a handful of straw strewn on the surface. 
Apprentices commence to learn their trade at 
eleven years old and remain with their masters 
until they reach man’s estate. Hours, sunrise 
to sunset, less two hours for meals and prayers. 
Wages :—Masons, 6d. per day; carpenters, 6d. ; 
blacksmiths, 6d.; painters, 6d. 

The labouring classes strictly follow the ordi- 
nances of their religion by abstaining from wine 
or other intoxicating beverages, forming in this 
respect a strong contrast to the upper classes, 
who are much given to drinking. Wine and 
spirits are cheap and good. Strangers on arrival 
are attacked by low fever. Lodgings are found 
with difficulty, and rents have nearly doubled 
during the last five years. Ventilation, cleanli- 
ness, and drainage are unknown. 

Persians at Tabreez are capable of turning out 
good and creditable work, but slovenly and 
clamsy. Being paid by the day, they protract 
their time as long as possible. Their country- 
men prefer cheapness to every other quality, and 
whoever works for lower wages will receive 
employment in preference to superior skill. 

The untrustworthiness of the Persian character 
is seen in every class, grade, or calling; and 
although the labour is low priced, bad workman. 
ship and waste of time make it nearly as dear as 
it is in Europe. The only occasion when they 
endeavour to display superior skill is when 
employed by some authority from whom they 
hope to receive a reward much in excess of the 
value of their labour. 

The tools they use are all brought from Russia, 
they are of a bad and cheap description, and 
would hardly find purchasers in any other part of 
the world. None of the modern fabrics of Persia 
are at all equal to those produced in former 








times. The carpets, felts, and silks have very 
much deteriorated,—the handsome enamelled 
bronzes of Ispahan are no longer to be found. 
The inhabitants of the cities of Persia are 
relieved of many of the Government imposts 


levied on the village communities. The car- 
penters, masons, and silversmiths are each 
under their own chief, who is usually in the 
employment of the governor and nominated by 
him; any disputes among the members are sub. 
mitted to his decision, from which there is no 
appeal. In general, a Persian prefers to suffer 
any injustice rather than appeal to the Govern- 
ment tribunals. 

Persia offers no field for European workmen,— 
least of all for English, who are, as a rule, the 
most indisposed to adapt themselves to the 
manners and habits of other nations. Some 
few Germans have from time to time endeavoured 
to exercise their trade at Tabreez; but notwith- 
standing their thrifty habits and modest expec- 
tations, they seldom succeeded in gaining more 
than a bare livelihood. The natives prefer to 
employ their own countrymen, who work much 
cheaper and sufficiently well for their require- 
ments. 


Since the above was written every one has 
heard that, through Baron Reuter, vast under. 
takings will shortly commence in Persia, in which 
English capital, as well as an army of English 
labour, will be required. Shareholders will do 
well to look forward a little, and learn what 
their security may be worth under a succeeding 
sovereign. 








SANITARY PRECAUTIONS IN 
WESTMINSTER. 


Tue Westminster District Board of works 
have adopted a report from their surveyor, Mr. 
R. R. Arntz, with respect to house-drainage, 
which contains the following valuable sugges. 
tions :—All inlets to house-drains and outlets to 
the main sewer to be thoroughly trapped; soil- 
pipes to be the only inlets to drains; ventilating 
pipes with tight joints to go up into the open air 
clear of the topmost windows (they are T-shaped 
in the plans submitted by Mr. Arntz to the 
Board); all other inlets are to be trapped, so 
that no foul air can enter the house from the 
drains; all drains to be tight-jointed; neither 
rain-pipes, water-pipes, nor soil-pipes are to be 
used as ventilators; water-pipes, whether from 
cisterns, sinks, or baths, shall discharge into the 
open air; if at the top of the house into rain. 
water pipes. All drains shall have a fall of not 
less than 1 in 60 (1 such in 5 ft.) ; all drains shall 
be of stoneware or terra-cotta pipes laid in con- 
crete and jointed; branch drains shall be 5 in. 
in diameter at the least, if they are of a length 
not exceeding 100 ft., and the width shall be 
9 in. if they are of a greater length. In com. 
bined drainage the main drain shall be 9 in. 
wide at least, if the length is between 10 ft, and 
20 ft., and over that distance 12 in. wide. No 
drain shall go under a dwelling. Thesurveyor’s 
plans provide that “it shall not be possible to 
draw water from any cistern or pipe supplying 
a water-closet for any other purpose than the 
supply of such water-closet. 








LARGE CASTING AT KIRKSTALL 
FORGE. 


Tae Kirkstall Forge Company have just made a 
large casting for the establishment of Messrs. 
Cammell & Co., Sheffield. At these works was 
erected some years ago one of the hydraulic 
forging presses invented by Mr. Haswell, of 
Vienna, engineer, and made at the Kirkstall 
Forge. The power of this press is 1,250 tons, 
and it has latterly been used for the purpose of 
bending armour-plates. Under the enormous 
force thatswas used a short time ago in bending 
a plate 12 in. in thickness, the top cross of the 
press was broken, and it is to replace the broken 
cross that a new and stronger casting has been 
made. The new cross is about 11 ft. in length 
from centre to centre of the pillars, the body 
being 9 ft. 6 in. long by 6 ft. broad. The thick. 
ness throughout is 4 ft., or 9 in. more than that 
of the old cross. For five weeks the men, 
working overtime, were occupied in making the 
mould in loam. For the casting about 45 tons 
of metal were prepared. The melting of the 
pig iron occupied five hours. An extra fan 
had also to be erected. The metal was 


poured simultaneously out of two furnaces, a 
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Yeservoir, and three ladles, and this operation 
was completed in fifteen minutes. When finished, 
the casting will weigh 38 tons, or about 8 tons 
more than the cross it is intended to replace. 


THE CITY EXTENSION OF THE 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


Tue works for the extension of the Metro. 
politan extension from Moorgate-street to Ald- 











gate are immediately to be commenced. The} plans 


line will pass under Finsbury-circus, which has 
already been boarded off, and a number of men 
are employed in excavating. The railway will 
also pass. under Blomfield-street, and Finsbury- 
chapel and Moorfields Roman Catholic Chapel, 
which stand at the two opposite corners of the 
Circus; but it is stated that neither of these 
will be affected by the works. A large number 
of houses and other buildings will, however, have 
to be removed in order to admit of the line 
being carried under Bishopsgate-street. In 
these are included the London Provident Insti- 
tution Savings Bank, and in anticipation of the 
removal of the building new premises for the 
business of the bank have been erected in St. 
Martin’s-lane, a description of which has already 
appeared in the Builder. 








THE “TABARD,” SOUTHWARK. 


ALTHOUGH every one interested in antiquities 
must regret the proposed destruction of the old 
“Tabard Inn,” yet that act would not be such a 
terrible piece} of vandalism as has been repre- 
sented by one or two of the daily papers, which 
have described that building as being “ pretty 
much what it was in Chaucer’s time ;’’ whereas 
the fact is, no portion of the existing inn is of an 
earlier date than the time of Charles II., the 
original building having been destroyed by the 
great fire in Southwark in the year 1676. And 
even if ample testimony to this fact did not 
exist, the architecture of the “Tabard Inn” will 
itself convince anybody who will carefully 
examine it that it is not of an earlier date than 
the reign of Charles II. 

We said the same thing in May, 1865, when 
the property was about to be sold as now,* and 
we repeat the hope we then expressed, that 
when the time for the removal of the old build- 
ing does come, an inscription, properly shrined, 
will be made to tell all comers that here stood, 
“‘ The Tabard” immortalised by Chaucer. 








SEWER VENTILATION. 


S1r,—I concur in the main with your corre- 
spondent, “ Oxford ;” but he has misunderstood 
my meaning. It was because the house-drains 
could not be trapped, if the Liverpool scheme 
had been adopted, that I objected to it. 

In the Builder of the 30th ult. an extract of 
the engineer’s report was given as follows :— 
“In districts where water-closets of this kind 
exist, the draught would then be entirely down 
the street ventilators, and up the soil-pipe 
shafts.” 

In my letter of the 14th inst., “I recommend 
that the house-drains should be disconnected, for 
ventilating purposes, from the main sewers” ; of 
course that can only be done by trapping them. 

During the time I was engaged on the Metro- 
politan Main Drainage Work, I spent many days 
in the main sewers, and thus had every oppor- 
tunity of observing the working of the street 
ventilators, and from the experience thus and 
subsequently gained I make the following recom- 
dations :— 

1. That open gratings may be used in the 
streets, without any nuisance whatever, in 
properly constructed sewers with a constant 

ow. 
* 2. That in sewers of deposit, similar to some 
in Liverpool, special means of destroying or 
passing away the noxious gases thus generated 
should be adopted either by the use of eharcoal- 
trays in the up-cast shafts; or by archimedian 
screw ventilators; or, by connecting the sewers 
with existing tall chimney-shafts, with open 
gratings as inlets at the lower levels in each 
case 


House-drains ehould also be trapped outside 
the houses. Soil-pipes should be placed outside 
the houses and not inside, and should be ven- 


* Vol. xxtii., p. 370. The history of the place we 
gave in an earlier volume, 
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tilated. Waste-water and rain-water pipes 
should discharge on open gratings with a syphon- 
trap under, and thus all continuous connexion 
with the drains would be cut off. 

These are very simple precautions, and if 
properly carried out, sewer-gases may be effec- 
tually kept out of our houses. 

James Lemon, C.E. 





S1r,—The importance of this question is a sufficient 
logy for any digcussion on the merits of proposed 


The posal of the Liverpool borough engineer to 
make drains of every house dirs, «oh pm ges of 
sewer-ventilators is not a new idea; but I thi asa 
general principle, is as efficient and as practicable a 
means as any scheme yet pro It must be borne in 
mind that, however noxious the gases generated and con- 
fined in the sewers may be, a constant means of escape 
renders them practically ess; simply because as 
fast as — products arise they are liberated. It 
is the confinement in tidal-locked and other systems of 
sewers which is the evil. It follows, therefore, that the 
greater the proportion of outlet is, the more effectual is 
the remedy; and it is also obvious that a distributed 
number of small openings, as the e; afforded by every 
house soil-pipe is more effectual t a few 'e venti- 
lating-sha: laced at greater distances apart along the 
main line of sewers; in which latter case large areas 
drained by secondary sewers and pipes, are little affected 
pass main draught through the principal sewers to the 
shafts. I think this is a sufficient reason why any system, 
to be effectual, should afford a well-distributed number 
ginny ted hydro d all the ligh 

gain: sulphuret gen, an the lighter 
gases, ascend to the higher districts; and if the draught 
created by shafts, and other means of suction, is confined 
to the main only a large portion of confined gas 
at the higher levels must remain. 

But the means proposed by the Liverpool engineer are 
far from being the best. The borough surveyor of South- 
ampton, Mr. Lemon, is right in questioning the mode 
suggested. Even the friction of a long 4-in. pipe would 
retard the escape of gas, and a great portion would rush 
through the trap. 

I will simply observe that ventilating pipes, carried up 
from soil-pipes, are practically unnecessary, from the 
principle above urged, and that —— or waste pipe 
should be simply disconnected externally to the houses by 
means of ventilating syphons. I agree with Mr. Lemon, 
however, that the sewers also should be ventilated sepa- 
rately, G. Husxisson GuiLuaumeE. 











WATER ! WATER! 


Mr. Frep. Ricwarp Witson, who has been 
appointed sanitary inspector of Alnwick, under 
the Public Health Act, has divided the union 
into twelve districts, and has just presented 
his report on the first of them, ‘ Amble.” 
The following paragraph from it shows that 700 
people are badly off for water :— 


“The crying want of this place is water. One source is 
the adjacent burn, into which part of the sewage of the 
place goes. This burn is dry in summer, and receives 
intermittently the pumpage of Togston Pit, higher up. 
The poor people think it pretty Epeee when they get the 
water from this burn at a ve where their sewage 
discharges into it; but in following the course of the burn 
I find that higher up it is fouled by sheep and cattle as it 
traverses the fields as a ditch, and that it receives the 
sewage from Togston Hall and Togston House. This latter 
fact is, I believe, not known. ‘ Quite a scum and settlin 
in the water’; ‘Nothing but dirt’; ‘We have to see 
the holes of cows’ feet-marks to get it’; ‘It must be 
bad’; ‘Wecan get slop-water for clarting on here, but 
not to make any use of’; ‘ I've seen us go to Bondicar 

a mile distant] at eleven o’clock at night: not a drop in 
the burn when it is bodily dry in summer,’ were some of 
the many expressions with which I was saluted, and evince 
the straits these r people are put to for water. The 
laborious work of conveying water for the whole of this 
pit village is mainly done, in all weathers, by children,” 


We described the miserable shortcomings of 
parts of this district in 1865.* 








ARCHITECT’S CHARGES FOR PLANS, &c. 


In the Halifax County Court, Mr. William Henry 
Howarth, architect and surveyor, Halifax, brought an 
action to recover from Messrs. Stott, Brothers, manufac- 
turers, Brighouse and Bailiff Bridge, the sum of 482. 8s., 
for preparing plans, &c., for the erection ofa mill. The 
particulars of the case, as stated for the plaintiff, were 
that, having heard that Messrs. Stott intended to build a 
mill, plaintiff went to see them, on 28th October, 1871. 
One of the ers told him that Mr. Rull was their 
architect generally, but they were not going to employ bim 
any more. He was asked what he wonld charge, and 
plaintiff replied that he would do it as reasonably as any 
other architect. The plaintiff ultimately agreed to prepare 
the plans and specifications, and to superintend the work 
at 1} per cent. on the total cost. He afterwards wai 
on defendants with the plans, and one of them said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I didn’t think you had gone so far as that : Bull has been 
to us lately, but we have not engaged any one yet.” On 
the 1st February, 1872, plaintiff received a letter from the 
defendants stating that they had never given him any 
instructions to make the plans, and that as he cumeones 
to be pushing the matter upon them, they would have 
nothing further to do with him. This action was there- 
fore brought to recover the sum for the work done. 

The plaintiff having been examined in support of the 
statement, Messrs. B. W. Jackson, W. Gray, and M. H. 
Wardle, ete cee , were called to prove that the charges 
were fair and moderate. ; 

Mr, William Holdsworth, contractor, Bradford, said that 
on one Thursday in December, 1871, he met the defendant 
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James, and on asking him who was the architect of their 
mill, James replied Howarth was the architect. 

The defence was a denial of any agreement with the 
plaintiff. He was distinctly told that Mr. Bull was the 
architect for the mill. They never heard anything more 
of the affair until the plaintiff sent in the plans on the 
18th of November. 

Mr. Bull, architect, Halifax, said he was employed to 
at yo plans for the mill in November, 1871, and he first 

some conversation with the defendants about the 
Bin jay sotorund o vondiie tha yh 

e jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for the full 
amount claimed. ‘ 











APPRENTICESHIP SERVICES. 


Apamsow v. Rosinsow was an action brought at the 
Darlin County Court, by Messrs. Robert & Swain- 
ston Ai son, of Gainford, builders, to recover 227. 10s, 
from the defendant, a farmer and innkeeper of Summer- 
house, under an apprenticeship indenture, for damages 
for loss of the defendant's son’s services as an apprentice, 
It appeared that the apprenticeship-deed was not made 
as between the parties, although it was signed by them 
all. The question arose as to whether the father of the 
apprentice was liable by the covenants for the son’s re- 
fasal to serve the plaintiffs. The Court declined to hold 
that any person not named or described in the commence- 
ment could be considered as a party, and held the deed 
invalid, as it would be very unequal justice to find the 
defendant in this action bound by general words, when it 
appeared that the defendant would have no remedy 
— the plaintiffs for any damage, however serious, 
which might have resulted to him from a breach of the 
agreement on their part. For these reasons the judge 
was in favour of the defendant, giving the plaintiit the 
option of a nonsuit. 








BOX-MAKING MACHINERY. 


Reaptye lately the description of a box-making machine 
in your valuable journal, invented and patented by Mr. 
Wormersley, of the Carrow Works of Messrs, Coleman’s 
mustard and starch business, is no more than was 
made and fitted up nearly twelve years ago by myself 
when employed at Messrs. Cox & Son’s Goad carving 
works, Belvedere-road, who had the manufacturing of @ 
large number of boxes known as postal-boxes, for the 
conveyance of watches, photographs, jewels, or any light 
article by post or otherwise. The boxes and outside 
covering were the invention of a Mr. Wilson, C.E., and the 
first experiment was tried by G. Greenshields in a common 
wood-turning lathe. Afterwards it was placed in my 
hands to improve and fit up the machinery for the cutting 
of the boxes. The machine consists of at least from 
twenty to thirty cutters, driven by overhead motion, 
with gutta-percha straps, and arranged to be set to cut 
any size box, of = length, width, or depth, as 
might be required. The wood, after being cut down 
in widths the depths of boxes, in long lengths, if 
neces , is passed tranversely through the machine, 
cutting its Y grooves, and bevelling its ends, severing it 
from the long length, the two sides and two ends toge- 
ther in each piece one after the other afterwards passing 
through a second machine, preparing similar grooves on 
each edge to receive top and bottom. This done, the 
outsides are covered with a thin canvas paper of the 
os nee yen the tops and bottoms cut and bevelled 
ready by the machine also of the size required. The box is 
folded, the contents put in, whatever they may be, and the 
box is sealed up like an ordinary envelope. After the 
machine is once set to its proper size, two boys could cut 
from — to ten gross of boxes perday. Drawings and 
particulars of the machinery can be had on application 
to 


the maker. Jamzs Brewer. 








WORKING PATENTED INVENTIONS 
IN AUSTRIA. 


S1z,—We have just received the following eommunica- 
tion from our agents at Vienna, regarding the time for 
working inventions in Austria. 

** Please notice, that although the Ministry of Commerce 
here have hitherto not refused a single petition for exten- 
sion of working time fora second and fora third year, 
they have now d intimated their intention to stop 
granting third year’s grace, to grant second year’s grace 
only in exceptional cases, and not to grant any extensions 
of working time on patents now being issued.” 

The above is very important at the present moment, so 
man. tented inventions being within the walls of the 
Exhibition building which were not made in that country, 
although patented there. 

Rozertson, Brooman, & Co. 











LIGHT AND ATR CASE AT THE 
“ CRITERION.” 


Tux last edition of the many disputes which have 
occurred during the building of the “‘ Criterion,’ Picca- 
dilly, for Messrs, Spiers & Pond, is an action brought 
against the owners of the building on the much-vexed 

uestion of obstruction of light, and came before Mr. 
} samen Bramwell and a special jury, in the Court of 
Exchequer. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Adams, resides next door to the 
*‘ Criterion,” and is lessee of a eg ng 

About four years back Messrs, Spiers & Pond, the 
present defendants, occupied the adjoining house to the 
gallery, as dining and refreshment rooms, and, desirous 
of ing and improving their premises, they built a 
high wall a considerable number of feet above the eleva- 
tion of the picture-gallery, and this cut off considerably 
the light from the picture-gallery, so as to make it, as 
eegel, nearly valnelons for exhibiting pictures or painting 
them. 


The plaintiff was supported by a number of witnesses, 
The defendant's counsel did not — the darkness or its 
cause, but contended that the plaintiff had failed to prove 
that he had had twenty omen enjoyment of the light in 
question, and which proof was necessary to establish his 
right to the light, or to recover in this action. — 
itnesses were called to prove that, previous to Mr. 
Adams's tenancy of the premises, they had been used as 





2 
the “ Piccadilly Saloon,”’ and that up to 1860 the skylight 
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over the present picture-gallery was only a small one of 
6 ft., and reviously been covered with canvas; and 
Mr. Adams had enlarged it to 144 ft. dimensions; and 
that since 1860 the plaintiff had made many other altera- 
tions in the building, both in respect to the aspect and 
size of the windows. 

The jury, having gone over both buildings, answered 
several legal questions put by the judge, and they ulti- 
mately, on points of law, found for the defendants, and 
the judge granted leave to plaintiff’s counsel to move to 
set the verdict aside. This result leaves the dispute very 
nearly where it stood at first, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Bath.—The masons and labourers are engaged 
in a dispute with their employers. The masons 
ask for a halfpenny per hour and a reduction of 
the hours of labour by one hour and ahalf. The 
labourers demand an increase of a halfpenny 
per hour. The masters offer an advance of a 
farthing per hour, and a reduction of the hours 
of labour. If a strike takes place some 2,000 
operatives will be thrown out of employment. 

Bedford.—At a conference meeting of the 
carpenters and joiners, as reported in the local 
Times, the following employers attended :—Mr. 
C. Day, Mr. John Hull, Mr. R. Carter, Mr. T. 
Spencer, and Mr. G. Haynes; Mr. Freshwater, 
Mr. Cunvin, Mr. Foster, Mr. L. B. Moore, &c., 
being absent. Mr. C. Carter proposed that Mr. 
H. Adams take the chair, which was agreed to. 
Mr. Carter also proposed that 6d. an hour be 











asked for; that the time be 56} hours, with no 
lunch-time; and that three months’ notice be | 
given. Mr. S. Lamb seconded this. Mr. T | 


ing the educational requirements of the populous 
and destitute district of St. Mark, and to avoid 
the necessity of a school board in this city, have 
been formally opened. The schools, according 
to the local Chronicle, have been erected on the 
Heathville Estate, at the junction of Sweetbriar 
and Sherborne streets. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 500 children,—200 infants, 150 boys, 
and 150 girls,—in three separate schoolrooms, 
each 60 ft. by 20 ft., and to each of which is 
attached a class-room, 20 ft. by 20ft. The rooms 
are lofty, those for the infants being 14 ft. high, 
and those for the boys and girls an average height 
of 16 ft. The girls’ and infants’ rooms are 
grouped together (that for the infants on the 
ground floor, and that for the girls above), access 
being obtained from a large playground by an 
entrance-ha!l common to both. The boys’ rooms 
are approached from the street by a roadway 
12 ft. wide, enclosed on each side by a dwarf wall 
with iron palisading, thus keeping them separate 
from the girls and infants. The boys’ schooi 
and class-room stand in the centre of the boys’ 
playground, part of which it is contemplated to 
use for gardening purposes. The schools are 
built entirely of red brick, are covered with 
Bridgwater tiles of a dun colour, and have not 
the slightest pretension to architectural effect, 
but are built with strict regard toeconomy. All 
the rooms have boarded floors and plastered 
ceilings, the main timbers of the roofs being 
stained and varnished. The internal walls are 
struck, jointed, and coloured of a straw colour. 


‘|The windows are constructed with cast-iron 


Crowther moved as an amendment that they | frames and casemente. In each schoolroom 
ask for 5}d. an hour at once, retaining the | there are two, and in each class-room one, of 
present time of 58} hours, and at the end of | Mr. J. Carter "Bede's warming and ventilating 
awe aoe ees va a a | grates, the principle of which is to admit a 

s a ., | Supply of warm fresh air, the cold air being 
seconded the amendment, which was carried admitted by pipes to the chambers at the back 


without any opposition. It was then resolved | 
that this resolution should be forwarded to the | 
masters, and that another meeting should be! 
convened for the purpose of receiving their 
answer. 








PATENTED APPARATUS AND ROYALTIES. | 
GOODWIN v. TALL & COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Sir,—In 1868 I bought a patent apparatus of 
Mr. Tall for erecting buildings in concrete which | 
cost me over 2001. I continued building with 
this apparatus in different parts of the country 
till 1872, when Mr. Tall sold his business to a 
company. I continued to supply Tall & Co. with 
iron work as I had done Mr. Tall. I applied to 
them for payment of an account of 711. for work 
done, when they claimed a set-off for royalties 
for buildings erected in King-street, Borough, 
with the aforesaid apparatus, never having 
asked me for such a thing before: thus the 
action. 

Judge Bramwell ruled that such a demand 
could not stand good unless a written document 
could be produced signed by the purchaser ; and 
contended that if a person purchased a patented 
article he did so with the expectation of being 
allowed to useit. The plea of royalties was over- 
ruled, and a verdict for the plaintiff returned, on 
the 2nd inst., at Queen’s Bench Court, West- 
minster. 

What makes the action of so much importance 
to the above company is, if they had succeeded 
in gaining a verdict they would have had a 
claim upon all persons using the same machines 
and who have been doing so for years, the same 
as myself. H. Goopwin, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Holborn, London.—The foundation stone of a 
new school in connexion with the church of 
St. Alban the Martyr, Holborn, has been laid by 
Lord Eliot, on a site which had been selected in 
Baldwin’s Gardens. These schools are being 
built in the midst of a dense population of 
about 8,300, almost entirely poor; they will 
be the only freehold school premises in the 
parish, the area of which is about 500 by 200 
yards. The total cost will exceed 6,5001. when 
completely fitted, of which the site, including 
conveyance, cost 2,0001.; work already done, 
1,0001., leaving about 3,5001. to be provided 
within the next six months. The architects of 
the building are Mesers. Mileham & Kennedy, 
and the work will be carried out by Messrs. 
Cubitt & Co. 

Gloucester.— St. Mark’s new schools, erected 
principally through the liberality of churchmen 


and sides of the grate, warmed by contact there- 
with, and admitted into the rooms from apertures 
at the sides of the grate. The foul air is con- 
ducted by pipes from gratings in the floors to 
the ashpit, and by passing through the fire is 
consumed. No fittings are as yet provided. The 
contract price for the buildings and boundary 
walls, which enclose upwards of a quarter of an 
acre, was 1,4131. The contract has been carried 
out by Mr. J. Meredith, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Medland & 
Son, architects. 








VARIORUM. 


A PAPER on the Ventilation of Buildings, by 
Mr. W. F. Butler, read before the Society of Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers, has been published 
in a separate form (Kell, Brothers). Without 
contributing to the discussion anything actually 
new, it includes a considerable amount of infor. 
mation, and may be usefully circulated. 





Miscellanes. 


The Fire at Alexandra Palace.—The in- 
quest has been held on the body of the man who 
had the charge of the zincworkers on the roof of 
the dome, but was not himself on the roof on the 
day of the fire, and was struck by a piece of 
burning timber below, which had been wafted 
to a distance by the wind, on falling on the 
spot where he was standing looking. No light 
whatever seems to have been shed on the actual 
cause or origin of the fire. Only one witness 
examined (Moore, a police-sergeant, who gave 
the alarm) seems to have seen the smoke so 
early as half-past twelve, about which time it 
was witnessed at Holloway by the writer of this, 
as we stated before the inquest took place. A 
flower-woman on her way to Finchley, as she 
tells us, saw the smoke at twenty minutes past 
twelve. The architect, Mr. Meeson, was 
asked whether he did not think it possible 
the fireworks of the Saturday night, thirty-six 
hours before, could have set fire to the dome 
to which he replied in the negative. Two zinc.; 
workers said, of course, that they could not have 
done it. They took their red-hot irons out of 
the fire at the dinner-hour (twelve o’clock), and 
cooled them (?) in water: one said he put his in 
the fender of the firepot, but where the other 
put his does not appear to have been asked him. 
They say they first saw the fire from the fields, 
about twenty minutes or a quarter to one o'clock. 
The coroner’s jury in their verdict state that, 
“how the said building took fire there was not 





of the diocese for the two-fold purpose of meet- 


sufficient evidence to show.” 





A Step in the Right Direction.—At the 
last sittings of the Chelsea Vestry, a committee 
reported that they had viewed the houses 
Nos. 119, 121, 123, Walton-street; and, onder 
the powers of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwel- 
lings Act, 1868, they recommended the vestry 
ta order the demolition of the whole of those 
tenements, as being totally unfit for human 
habitation. Mr. Bird said he never conceived 
such disgraceful places existed in Chelsea or any 
other place, and there was no alternative but to 
order their being razed to the ground. Repair. 
ing or patching would be useless. Mr. Jackson 
said in one of the houses the dust-hole was in the 
middle of the floor, and all the rooms were in a 
most filthy condition. 


The High Price of Coal and Labour.— 
At the annual general meetings of John Brown 
& Co. and Charles Cammell & Co., Sheffield, 
Mr. Ellis, chairman of the former, stu‘ed that 
the extra cost last year from coal and wages 
alone amounted to no less than 120,0001. From 
the rise in wages here Continental makers were 
able to undersell us; and during the last six 
months he had found it utterly impossible to 
obtain orders for steel forgings, springs, &c., 
on the Continent, at prices which would leave 
any profit. The high rate of wages had almost 
shut them out of the Continental and American 
markets. 


Archzological .—An interesting 
discovery has recently been made on Barbary 
Hill, between Devizes and Swindon, in reference 
to the antiquity of “the Druidical camp” at 
that place. During some excavations a labourer 
turned up what appeared to the uninitiated a 
round and clumsy circle of stone. Mr. Helboe, 
an archeologist, recognised in it the shape of a 
corn-mill, thought to be of the third century. The 
stone, it is said, bears a close resemblance to the 
Fosrician Stone of the Chaldeans. Mr. Helboe 
is to present it to the Devizes museum. 


Self-acting Preserver-Valve in Fires.— 
Mr. Stewart’s self-acting preserver-valve, for the 
protection of life and property from fire, is so 
constructed with fusible metal, that when fixed 
in ceilings, or elsewhere, the heat of an incipient 
fire melts the fusible metal, and opens the valves, 
so that streams of water pour out upon the fire 
to quench it, while the action of the water sets 
alarum-bells in motion. The object is the pro- 
tection of buildings of every description, as 
well as ships. 


Letting Down a Shaft.—The shaft, 125 ft. 
high, connected with Messrs. Farmer’s late 
vitriol factory, at the rear of Kennington Park, 
isno more. Mr. Taylor, a builder at ‘Brixton, 
having taken the whole of this property for 
building purposes, it was found necessary to take 
down this shaft, which was effected by under- 
mining, and carried out, we are told, withoutany 
accident, and as easily as if it had been lowered 
with a rope. 


A Monster Tent.—Mr. David Davies, of 
Llandinam, principal proprietor of the Ocean 
Collieries in the Rhondda Valley, South Wales, 
has just entertained 3,000 colliers and their 
wives at Llandinam to dinner and tea, on the 
occasion of his son, Mr. Edward Davies, attain- 
ing his majority. The party altogether num- 
bered about 6,000. The entertainment took place 
in a tent, (250 ft. by 80 ft. It contained three- 
quarters of a mile of tables, and a mile anda 
quarter of seats. 


The National Gallery.—In reply to Mr. 
Bowring, in the Commons, Mr. Ayrton said that 
there had been some difference of opinion between 
the trustees and the architect as to whether the 
covering of the iron flooring in the new buildings 
of the National Gallery should be of tiles or of 
wood. The architect was in favour of orna- 
mental‘tiles, but the trustees preferred wood ; 
and as the latter were to have the care of the 
buildings it was decided that the covering should 
be of wood. 


Hyde Park-corner. — Complaints having 
been made by Lord Longford and others to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (as well as in 
our columns) of the blocks to traffic at Hyde 
Park-corner, and the danger there to life and 
limb, the Board, at the suggestion of the 
Chairman, who said he was prepared with a 
plan to relieve the evil, referred the matter to 
the Works Committee, with a view to the con- 
struction of a new road or roads at the spot in 
question. 
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The Girard Avenue Bridge, Philadelphia. 
A bridge is to be built over the Schuylkill, 
at Girard Avenue, which will, when completed, 
form the chief highway to that portion of Fair. 
mount Park in which it is intended to place the 
buildings of the International Exhibition of 1876. 
For the following details we are indebted to the 
Pennsylvania Engineer and Manufacturer. The 
contract for the work has been given to the 
Phoenix Ironworks, at Phoenixville, Philadelphia. 
The bridge will be 100 ft. wide, which is stated 
to be wider than any bridge yet constructed. It 
allows of seven lines of i driving abreast 
on the roadway, and has two lines of side-walks, 
about 16 ft. in the clear. The design being that 
no perishable material shall enter into the con- 
struction of the new bridge, it is specified that 
upon the iron floor-joists shall be laid corrugated 
iron plates, and that these be covered with 
asphalte concrete, which, while forming a per- 
fectly water-tight surface, shall yet be tolerably 
elastic. Upon this is to come a pavement of 
granite blocks laid in cement. The side-walk 
will consist of slate or flags, laid in cement, and 
bordered with bright-coloured tiles. Between 
the side-walks and the roadways will be placed 
iron railings of ornamental design, secured to 
the granite curb-stone. The balustrade in the 
outer line of the side-walks will have bronze 
panels worked with elaborate designs. The 
piers and abutments will be constructed of 
Maine granite. The dressed work abutments 
will be constructed of such stone as will give 
contrast of colour. 


The Exhibition Commissioners and their 
Land at South Kensington.—In answer to 
Sir H. Hoare in the Commons, Mr. Ayrton said, 
that being ew officio one of the commissioners, he 
had made inquiries with respect to the leasing 
for building purposes of certain pieces of land 
fronting Kensington-gardens, and lying between 
Queen’s-gate and the Albert Hall. The com- 
mission, in the exercise cf their discretion, adver- 
tised the land in question, and it appeared that, 
in doing so, they had acted entirely within their 
authority. It was quite a misapprehension to 
suppose that they had specifically dedicated, or 
pledged themselves to dedicate, the land to any 
public purpose. They had let land for the 
Albert Hall, for the Horticultural Gardens, and 
for Government purposes; and in doing so they 
had not exceeded their authority. The Attorney- 
General said he had no acquaintance with the 
charters, but it was his duty to know the Act of 
Parliament, into which he had looked, and from 
which it could be seen whether the commis- 
sioners had acted under their authority. It 
depended on whether they had discharged cer- 
tain liabilities prescribed by the Act. As to 
this he really had no knowledge. Sir H. Hoare 
intimated that he should take the opinion of the 
House on this matter. 


Exhibition of Leather-work at WNorth- 
ampton.—The construction of the building for 
the forthcoming exhibition of leather-work at 
Northampton is being rapidly proceeded with. 
Mr. Dankley has the contract for erecting the 
building on the site offered by the Corporation ; 
that is, on the south side within the cattle-market 
enclosure. The design prepared by Mr. A. 
Milne, and accepted by the committee, is for a 
wooden building 364 ft. long, or from the east to 
the west wall of the market, by 30 ft. wide; 
height of walls, 15 ft.; and to ridgé of open 
roof, 25 ft. On the outside the roof will be 
covered with tarred felting, and inside will be 
whitewashed and pricked with stencilling. 
The inside walls will be canvassed and covered 
with paper. The building will be lighted by a 
continuous lantern-light in the roof, and arti. 
ficially by gas, and will also be ventilated by 
iuclined openings in the woodwork of the roof, 
arranged to admit a free current of air, but to 
exclude damp and moisture from without. The 
floor, part of which is already down, wil be laid 
on joists placed crosswise, and will be thus 
raised from the earth. 


New Turkish Baths, Leicester.—These 
baths, which have been recently built in the 
Friar-lane by a company, have been thrown 
open for public inspection. The floors are made 
of quarries and marble, and the walls of white 
and coloured bricks, with polished pillars and 
carved stonework. There are separate dressing 
and cooling rooms, and four heated rooms of 
different degrees of heat, the highest of which 
is to be 200°. In an adjoining room are two 
shower-baths, and other apparatus of a like 
nature, including a bath of cold water. 
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Safe Travelling 100 Miles an Hour.— 
This is not more than is promised by Messrs. 
J. H. & J. Reynolds, of Brixton, should the 
various railway companies adopt an invention 
just patented by them in England, and for which 
they are obtaining a patent in the United States 
of America. This invention is an addition to 
engines, carriages, and permanent way, to enable 
trains to reach their termini, it is said, in from 
two-thirds to one-half of the time usually occu- 
pied. A part of the invention consists of a 
middle guide of wrought-iron, supported on 
strong standards or brackets. This mid-line 
is to stop the engine or carriages from going off to 
the right or left, or moving upward or down- 
ward, and even in a collision the carriages 
are not to be heaped on each other, but kept 
on the line. The greater security would, they 
say, enable its staff to run trains at a much 
higher rate of speed than is possible at present. 
This invention, they add, in no way resembles 
the Mont Cenis line, in which the centre rail 
was for the sole purpose of enabling trains to 
pull themselves up an exceedingly steep incline. 


Opening of the New Town Hall and 
Bank Park, W: .—Warrington has 
been en féte on the occasion of the public open- 
ing of the New Town Hall and Bank Park. The 
purchase of Bank Hall (lately the Warrington 
residence of Colonel Wilson-Patten, M.P.), and 
surrounding grounds, was effected by the cor- 
poration more thau twelve months ago. A 
private gentleman (Mr. George Crosfield), con- 
tributed 9,5001. towards the purchase of the 
property, and the corporation of Warrington 
entered into negotiations, and the land, 13 acres 
in extent, was sold to them for 13,0001., and 
the mansion and grounds for 9,0001. Colonel 
Patten agreed to deduct from the purchase 
money the sum of 3,0001., and this, with the 
sums contributed by Mr. George Crosfield, 
enabled the corporation to purchase the park, 
or recreation ground, without cost to the town. 
Nothing has as yet been done with the old 
mansion, but alterations will shortly be com- 
menced, so as to adapt it to the purposes of 
a town-hall and offices. 


Derby Masonic Hall.—The Marquis of 
Hartington, M.P., Provincial Grand Master of 
Derbyshire, has laid the foundation-stone of a 
new Masonic Hall in course of erection in 
Gower-street, Green-hill, Derby. The ban- 
queting-room on the ground floor is 45 ft. by 
30 ft., in front of which are committee and 
retiring rooms, at the back the Tylers’ residence, 
with necessary offices. A stone staircase leads 
to the hall on the first floor, which is 58 ft. by 
30 ft.; at the end there will be a semicircular 
recess, with a half-domed ceiling, to receive the 
organ. The ceiling is flat, divided into enriched 
bays, being coned at the sides and ends; in the 
centre there will be a counter dome, with stained 
glass allegorically illustrated. The front of the 
building is of white stone, broken up with red 
Mansfield pilasters and Corinthian caps. The 
top is finished off with a balustrade and carved 
scroll, Mr. Sheffield, of Derby, is the architect, 
under whose superintendence the work is being 
carried out. Mr. George Woodiwiss is the 
builder. 


Excursion of the Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society.—The members of this society 
have had an excursion to Doncaster and its 
neighbourhood. e first church visited was 
Arksey, lately restored by Sir G.G. Scott. The 
party then went to Kirk Sandal, where they also 
inspected the church, with its Norman remains 
and old rood-screen; next to the church of 
Barnby Dun, where the north-west mortuary 
chapel, with its screens, were inspected. The 
next stopping-place was Fishlake. The vicar, 
the Rev. G. Ornsby, kindly received the members 
to luncheon. They afterwards inspected the 
church. Proceeding next to Hatfield, they in- 
spected that church. The expedition then re- 
turned to Doncaster, when a cold collation was 
served at the Angel Inn. Doncaster parish 
church was then visited. The vicar guided the 
party over it. This concluded the day’s pro- 
ceedings, the party returning to York in the 
evening. 

Lord Leicester and ture.—At the 
anniversary dinner of the Norfolk Agricultural 
Society, the Earl of Leicester, lord-lieutenant 
of the county, offered a premium of 2001. for the 
best essay upon the improvements which have 
taken place in the agriculture of the eastern 
district during the last twenty years. 
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Prevention of Floods.—The object of the 
Patent ‘ Self-acting Flood-gates (invented by 
Mr. J. F. Smith, of Leicester, architect) is the 
prevention of floods caused by the stanking up 
of the water-course by permanent weirs for 
mill, navigation, and other purposes, and the 
intention is to remove the weirs and place in 
lieu thereof a row of these gates right across 
the river, and so make a movable and self-acting 
weir. Where the current is very rapid, by 
increasing the number of gates any amount of 
water may be allowed to run away as fast as it 
comes. Among the advantages of this invention 
are said to be its small cost and its simplicity, 
and its not interfering with mill-owners’ rights, 
or the navigation of rivers, and scouring and 
cleansing the beds of the rivers. Floats rise and 
lift the gates from their cills, and water escapes 
beneath the gates. It is estimated that at least 
ten times the volume of water will flow beneath 
the gates in the same time as would run over 
the top of aweir. As the top water subsides, 
the gates fall and stop the issue of the water. 


The Sheffield Architectural and Archzo- 
logical Society.—A joint excursion of this 
Society and the Sheffield Naturalists’ Club to 
Bolsterstone and Bradfield has taken place. 
Bolsterstone Church, which is being built by 
Mr. Fawcett, was visited, then Broomhead Hall 
and the moors above the hall, where several 
interesting archzwological remains occur. Time 
did not allow of these being visited; but the 
party managed to see the Bardyke, which marks 
the site of a battle between the ancient Britons 
and the Romans, and also the supposed remains 
of an ancient Druidical circle. Bradfield Church 
was inspected, and the old Saxon camp near it 





explored. It is supposed to have formed an ont- 
post of the ancient kingdom of Northumbria. 
The party afterwards returned to Sheffield. 
Mr. Bedford and Mr. Fawcett were the con- 
ductors of the excursion. 


St. Saviour’s Church for the Deaf and 
Dumb.—This church, which has recently been 
built in Oxford-street, has been opened for 
Divine service. The building is of brick, with 
Bath stone facings. We gave a view and par- 
ticulars of it in our volume for 1871, page 726. 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield was the architect. The 
principal portion of the congregation were deaf 
mutes, and the service was interpreted to them 
by signs by the Rev. 8S. Smith, the chaplain. 
The Bishop of Carlisle preached a sermon, 
which was translated by means of the nimble 
fingers and expressive gestures of Mr. Smith. 
Among those present were the Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne, to witness the in- 
teresting and curious scene. The amount re. 
quired to complete the chapel and build a resi. 
dence for the minister is 2,0001. 


Improved Cabs for London.—The jadges 
appointed to award the prizes given by the 
Society of Arts for the improvement of London 
cabs met at the International Exhibition. There 
were present the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Arthur 
Somerset, Lord Alfred Churchill, General Eard- 
ley Wilmot, Mr. Cole, Mr. Cassels, and Mr. 
P. Le Neve Foster. The judges inspected 
the various cabs exhibited, and agreed to the 
following course of proceeding, viz., that the 
cabs should be tried in competition in their 
various features and in motion in the West 
annexe of the Exhibition, on Friday, June 27th. 
On a future day after this trial, the cabs will 
go in procession to the City and back ; they will 
then be exhibited in Palace-yard, and evidence of 
their merits and defects will be taken publicly 
at the house of the Society of Arts. 


Will of Sir William Tite.—The will, with 
one codicil, of the late Sir W. Tite, K.C.B., M.P., 
was proved, on the 7th inst., by Dame Emily 
Tite, the relict, Robert Farre Dalrymple, and 
Francis James, the executors, the personal estate 
being sworn under 400,000l. The only legacy of 
public interest is one of 1,000I. to the Institute 
of British Architects (as we said would be the 





case), to be invested and the income “ applied 
yearly in such manner as the president and 
council for the time being of the said Society 
shall deem best calculated to promote the study 
in England of Italian architecture.” 


Society for the En ent of the 
Fine Arts.—The fourth and concluding conver. 
sazione of the session took place on Thursday, 
June 26th, at the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, 
and a pleasant evening was spent. The six. 





teenth session will commence in January, 1874. 
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Accident. — Whilst some workmen were 
engaged in pulling down buildings to make 
extended dock quay-room at Middleton,’ near 
Manchester, a sad accident occurred. Two of 
them were getting up the foundations of a 
demolished house, when owing to the oscillation 
caused by a passing coal-train, the gable of a 
shop fell out upon them, killing one on the spot 
and seriously injuring the other. Two who were 
working with them in the shopescaped uuburt. 


Restoration of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Newcastle.—Sir Gilbert Scott has reported on 
this subject to a local meeting. He proposes to 
alter as little as possible the architectural cha- 
racter of the edifice, and to bring it into a state 
of repair with the smallest loss of original work. 
manship and material. He suggested the divi- 
sion of the work into sections. Resolutions in 
accordance with this report were unanimously 
passed, and an executive committee appointed. 


Sussex Archzologioal Society.—At the 
committee meeting of this society, held on the 
19th of June, the place of the annual meeting 
was decided to be at Winchelsea, on Thursday, 
August 14th. By the kind consideration of the 
general manager of the South Coast Railway, a 
train will run specially to Winchelsea, as the 
station there is beyond the limits of the South 
Coast traffic. 


Excavations in Lincolnshire. — The re- 
mains of the church and conventional buildings 
of Louth Park Abbey have been disinterred by 
Mr. W. Allison, who has laid bare the entire plan 
of the church, chapter-house, cloister-court, and 
other buildings. The abbey used to belong to 
the Cistercian monks. The church proves to 
have been 249 ft. in length, only 20 ft. shorter 
than the parent abbey of Fountains. 


Trades’ Guild of .—The Council 
appointed at the Conference recently held at the 
Society of Arts, met on Saturday at the rooms 
of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
at No. 150, Strand. There was a large attend- 
ance of members. Mr. H. R. King, bookbinder, 
treasurer of the London Trades Council, was in 
the chair. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—The pro- 
vincial exhibition of the above society is opened 
at Bath, and, notwithstanding the fact that the 
city is engaged in an election contest of unusual 
interest and severity, the arrangements are 
carried out with due éclat. The citizens have 
subscribed 1,9001. for a prize fund. 








TENDERS 


For villa residence, with large music-room (exclusive 
of excavation), at Harrow-on-the-Hill, near London. 
Mr, Sidney R. Stevenson, architect :— 


PEMATIDIL  wrenicevecsutinonsnioessstisieele £2,205 10 0 
SOE evsntinnteintnsnisieticaeiiniieiil 2,197 10 0 
Jelly (accepted) ........c0e.cceseeee 1,850 0 0 





For building a corn-warehouse at the Standard Wharf, 
for Messrs. Barnes, Bros. Mr, Adkins, architect :— 





Epps......... £1,297 0 0 
Whiting 1,115 0 0 
Bead :,,..:is 1,004 0 0 
Shrubsole (accepted) 1,028 0 0 





For various painting required to be done at the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables, Putney, Messrs. Chas. Gray 
Searle & Son, architects :— 





Beaumont £309 0 0 
rg al EI LE LE LEP EAA LIP 295 0 0 
Pitman & Cuthbertson (accepted) 27910 0 





For additions to seed-stores, Abbey-square, Reading, 
for Messrs. Sutton & Sons. Quantities supplied, Messrs, 
Wn, & J. T. Brown, architects :— 





























Sheppard £2,371 0 0 
Stron . 2,333 0 0 
We SOUND sciciscapserncdeineecienssels 2,329 10 0 
Barnicoat 2,320 0 0 
Matthews (accepted) .............+ 2,285 0 0 
For house and shop, Minster-street, Reading, for Mr. 
Oliver, Quantities supplied, Messrs, Wm. & J, T. 
Brom, cuahineding-— 
heppard £1,027 0 0 
WwW D soccsccovcoccnccoevoccscoseccs 978 16 O 
Matthews 977 0 0 
Barnicoat 975 0 0 
East 932 0 0 
For co and entrance-lodge at Kent County 


Lunatic Asylum. Messrs, John Giles & Gough, architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 

















Henshaw. 2,300 0 0 
Cozens sensimonenasepneeysenesceneserin’ 2,238 0 0 
Higgs 2,229 0 0 

in & Godd 2,190 0 0 
Furniss 1,995 0 0 
i TE ES TIO 1,992 0 0 

For sinking well and supplying pumps at Kent Coun 
Lanatic Asy Soure, Sele ilee & Gough, rev ~ f 


“Tilly (accepted) .....sssvvsvesssewes £8,267 10 0 ] 


For schools for St. Mary’s, Sydenham. Messrs, John 
Giles & Gough, architects. Quantities ony lied :— 
Thorne & Co,  .....ssecccersssceverece £3,210 0 0 
Sheffield 3,145 0 0 
Rankin 3,066 0 0 


For a pair of almshouses at Lei Buzzard, for the 
trustecs of Wilkes’s Charity. is. Frederick Gotto, 


























architect :— 
tter £255 0 O 
Gibbons 255 0 0 
Cook 224 0 0 
Garside & Holdstock 218 0 0 
Dawson 210 0 0 
Gibbs (accepted)........... enarngsentece 200 10 0 





For the erection of chancel and one bay of nave of the 
church of 8t. Augustine, Lynton-road, South Bermondsey. 
Messrs. Jarvis & Son, architects :— 














RCI 5 icscnesesveresavoncinastislcs £6,336 0 0 
Cooke & Green 6,171 0 0 
Tarrant 5,954 0 0 
Whitaker 5,825 0 0 
TERE BCCI <a scicncerceicoseapvigenneds 5,811 0 0 
Henshaw & Co. 5,427 0 0 
Shepherd 5,036 0 0 








For new brewery and offices at Sudbury. Mr. G. 
— architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs. Curtis 














For rebuilding Nos. 57 and 58, Lombard-street, and 
12, George-yard, Lombard-street, City, for Messrs. Abbott 
& Co, . Bartleet, architect :— 








Brass £9,947 0 0 
Pritchard 9,160 0 0 
Mabie 86 GOU <ecsscenciescncensosase o.. 9,074 0 0 
schinthaveabingibiapinentiiianines . 8,980 0 0 
Conder (accepted) ......sesserssees 8,865 0 0 
DM cigntacmueacsmanibannies 8,764 0 0 





For repairs to Paradise House, Stoke Newington. Mr. 
T. Archer, architect :— 
Pritchard 









For additions to relieving offices, Newington Work- 
house, for the guardians of St. Saviour’s Union. Messrs. 
Jarvis & Son, architects :— 














Brindle & Co, .........sess00 aabensnded £599 0 0 
Norman 593 0 0 
UII \cnsasepanttacsoanbsanonssaasmcianel 642 0 0 
UNIDD * seicsevcatcecieacadenebbosce ns 527 0 0 
Oldrey 610 0 6 
OE RE SES 494 0 0 
Biggs ...rce.erercscrocererccesscervenecetees 460 0 0 
BOOTED & OD, | .ccsccsenscasctsereeoweens 440 0 0 
EE ELE EL 412 00 
Castle 398 0 0 
Lacy 387 0 ~O 








For Vauxhall New Flour Mills, for Messrs. Mumford, 
Mr. E. H. Badger, architect :— 

















Myers & Son ..... . £12,175 0 0 
ison, Bros. ..... 1,954 0 0 
Crocket & Dickinson... « 11,940 0 0 
J. & F. Coleman .....ccccocseceee 11,8909 0 0 
Rider & Son 11,810 0 0 
SAAT £6 TOM... cuninessonsectocensutistinias 11,740 0 0 
Nientingal ekoceuncnnpnaieacapeiiadns a 4 . 
Aghtin gabe vecse..scccrcccscasesscerce 0,8 
Trollope 10,583 0 0 
Macey 10,579 0 0 
H PINTO sc cacsccqnecievepnatad . 10,373 0 0 
EL I TTI 10,284 0 0 





For works at 10, Rathbone-place, Mr. N. E. Jennings, 
architect :— 








Elliss £952 0 0 
Hocking 735 0 0 
Nightingale (accepted) ......cce.0000 647 10 O 





For new warehouse for Sir P. Tait, Southwark-street, 
Messrs. Fowler & Hill, architects :— 




















DOWD, BLOG. cccceccossececcovosssvecees £6,575 0 0 
Browne & Robi 6,350 0 0 
Carter oi 6,280 0 0 
Oliver ccoccccccesceeee pbnceesavessveenesse 6,249 0 0 
BEER tictsnsesbucrstesovontes 6,130 0 0 
DOREY Riricvnssscorcccctccecevsccccccssies 6,095 0 0 
Nixon 5,990 0 0 
OS eee ee 5,848 0 0 
Taylor 5,687 0 0 
RPO vssscsconscsovsecesesscsosevcooee 5,496 0 0 





For rebuilding first portion of Botolph Wharf, Upper 
Thames-street, London, including river-wall work, for 
Messrs. Besley & Wilson, Messrs. Snook & Stock, 
architects :— 








Greenwood & Sons ........ss0000 £27,000 0 0 
IU Sasssausvenscrdesnscobapeenads 26,154 0 0 
Crockett & Dickinson ............ 25,977 0 0 
Bebe BBO snasevesesconeneccecserds 25,850 0 0 
Perry & Son 23,300 0 0 
Munday 22,750 0 0 


Ftc . Mots of wo in ‘ey Inn, Strand, Mr. 
aphael Brandon, architect, uaatities eupplied b 
Mr, Fredk. Johnstone :— . J 














Myers £9,980 0 0 
Darby 9,573 0 0 
Bird 9,185 0 0 
oe 00 

. 00 

Dove, Bros. ......s00 8, 0 0 
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For repairs, gelting, 4 &c., to the baths aud 














in Endell-street, for of St, Giles, Mr, 
J udge, jun., architect :— 

IEE cs cotnstusebicabinlecepicapnaan + £1,181 0 0 
Cowland 885 0 0 
Larter 00 
Derby ... 730 0 0 
INE DS De. cescectvestvnuccceapeet . 6100 
Perkins w- §«=6. 6400 0 0 
Warne 61217 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. D.—C. D.—M. B—J. H.-C. 8.—-K.—W. F. B—H. N.—-L BB 
J. Hw. O—T. R.—-Q B—J. K—T. H. H—W.—B. E. N.—M. P.— 
Mrs. K.—J. R. G.—W. P.—G. E.—J. C. T.—J. HL, Manchester (no 
charge).—J. M. B. (cannot get what she wants at one fump).—Water 
(see p. 476, ante).—“‘ Simplicity” (may be quite satisfied with what we 
have already said).—G, H. 8, (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be ied 
by the name and address of the sender, not portnemee ay tor 
pablication. 

Norz.—The of si articles, and read at 
iE ee 











SITUATIONS WANTED.—Advertisements of this class are inserted 


at the following rate, viz. :— 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under ......+..+ 2s, 6a. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 6d. 


Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5s, 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEstTI. 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Cortes 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY, 














Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
ST een SAUNDERS, & OO. 
ited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
supply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Box Grounp, CorsHam Down, 
FartEicH Down, Compe Downy, 
AND Stroke GROUND. 
Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath. 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Stone Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[ Apvr. } 


Bills of tities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with accuracy and 
punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr.] 


PX eo CHARLES OCOLLINGES@ PATENTS 
-— 
‘ (OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
Manufacturers, 
MICHELMORE & REAP, 
Borough Road, London, §.E. 
Dlustrated Sheet on application. 


JIL. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT- WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.C. 
From FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 


W. T. ALLEN & COMPANY, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, £.C, 






































MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, 
GATES, 
mesgene 


GAS and WATER-WORKS 


ENGINEERS. 
CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK 
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